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- IN A HURRY TO GET MARRIED, a 
A few days since, a man in his shirt-sleeves rush- 
: | ed into the clerk’s office, at Rome, N. Y., and re- 
| quested a marriage license. The deputy informed 
_ him that he must apply to the probate judge. 
“ Stranger,” said he, “if you'll show me where 
that are, I'll give you a shillin’, and I’m ina deuced 
hurry.” 
When next heard ot, he was with bis intended be- 
| fore a justice, who inquired why he did not go home, 
ne | put on his coat, and be married like a gentleman. 
" H “Shaw, squire!” said he; “ it don’t make the least 
* | bit of difference, and if I go to the boat afier my 
| Coat, I may lose the gal. There’s two fellers wants 
her, and she don’t care which she has!” 
The “silken cord that bound two willing hearts” 
, was tied, the bride informing the squire that he | 
: needn’t have said the part about putting asunder, 
| because there want no danger of that. 
s The squire took his fee, and said: 
; : “*T hope you have a good wife.” 
4 | 
de “ Well, he has,” responded the bride. | 
' “And,” added the bridegroom, “1 calculate I’m | 
| Pooty well to do in the world. I’m captain of a coal 
boat, and she’s going to be head cook ; and if you'll nA 
come aboard, squire, I'll astonish you with a warm 7 OCt(«g CK pots. | 4 
i meal.” wen 6s 4a wri. % ) 
Steen neem enn oem arn mee = —— ——— a i ) 
Whether the squire ever got his “warm meal,” i Z | (alaidlile eee ies et lee oak DECEMBER 22, 1866. VOL. XX. ptccnssllisdachiat 
. a qe ‘ 4 y ame 
baa It is a positive fact, however, that the ELLIOTT THOMES & TALBOT NO 51 . BOSTON, M ASS, © A . “ _ : mamasia ' oS aiae dealin daha eatin 
ridegroom completely astonished him : ’ . : ' , Wie Ein a ie 
PRE (RS RS ES shorming. laying her com- 
— : . ee > motion. She looked so charming, laying 
‘he girl’s face was alight, her lips quivering. ry mo ing that she herself was 
ee nay Sa ; *t have cared The girl’s face was alig ‘ pon them, declaring that she ; 
. " agreed that I couldn’t havec sag ; mands uy Inally sitti ' 
THE BAKER'S PARROT. | y} [COMPLETE IN THES NUMBER] | needed, —e aa ~~ Ot Lepineaagines~Decrrtiymytcien ci SAREE TH TOV OES Wee, SAE Sosy Stee See 
| ° | 4 ~ got pime: > hour of passion, when I shut myself] She male an impatient gesture. beside me, and arranging cups and saveers in her 
| Snake stories having become worn out, the editors | os i sci ay I ould have died rather than | Come to the door!” isteni pete cesarsdonse tM gece tears geen 
re now exercising their ingenuity on « Parrot sto- | \ CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) up alone, to hide what fa . ' abe saintliness. | Standing at the door, intently listening, we oes sane lark, handsome eyes watched her. egy ee 
| x ’ ter any pecaliar s f 58. . ' sd, £ insté y ie anadebeag ed pele alee de a‘. j i 
| Ties,”"—the latest escape valves for their irrepressible is @ nAS vi ial A A Ww iD io ee — : she gee ha enough in those ; distinguished a cry for help, prolonged, and instantly dull foreboding pane Satay Sne, Ane jane Oe 
imagination. The following is a specimen purporting | A -- Tam afraid ath - & ue ea oven when she came | repeated. er ‘ midst of this, Richard came in, and all at once Aga-~ 
to be narrated by a Virginia negro: | AOR AADCAIAL oo Seo ie shit un] thin, and the | “It is some one on the Red Reefs,” cried ee tha grew pale and still 
i » baby tha, w and thin, ¢ ; : 2 z hey sa Aa oe a hi 
“ You see,” said he, “dis parrot belonged to a baker oS ae. . ns ap ainedom gros ges ped She was otten | “Aunt Molly, I see—I am sure I see two men. pes Richard shook hands with his uncle, bade him wel- 
in Richmond. Now each baker is "lowed to make a |Z ___ | look of another world on ars will be drowned—they will be drowned! 0, how - come in his usual quiet way, and then came over to 
certain number of loaves ebry day, and no more, y GATHA stood by the win-| talking about it. lone just as I did?” she said | the tide is coming in! ‘Phere isn’t a minute to gone me, smiled down into my eyes, and kissed me—kissed 
“cause if dey do dey will be Serving out stale bread to dow, singing ina softunder-}| « Wonldn’t you — oe All this time, she was running about in the aie Aj atha too. I wondered a little, he is commonly so 
the customers, Well, this baker had baked more | tone, hardly above her | one day, in her aoa bi in ry efforts of hers | excitement, putting on all sorts cr BI gp ieliuaah anh undemonstrative. It seemed like assert- 
nena self-exeulpato « ers 2 potene P = ate ‘ ‘ Seas . 
than his share one day, and hid de surplusum under | breath; but two lines of the cal ar ry , nt re and I said sharply: and pulling nervously at the strings of _ — : in a claim upon her. I saw Victor start, redden, 
the counter. De parrot was hangin’ in his cage, an’ | Mh song, rounding out mellow | were very ent Ny wiles over walk over anoth- tied them for her, put away her trembling fingers, pod the eyes of the two young men met. [ 
seed it all. Bimeby in comes de ins tor, and fin | (hs and sweet, caught my ear: “No, I wouldn’t! 1 would never we ” nd buttoned the cloak with my steady ones. ; ink they measured each other in that long, steady 
pector, ds | Aw ’s heart, on my way to happiness. ” ‘ o it, Agatha?” I said, | think they measured ¢ i 
the bread all right, and is goin out agin satisfied, | 2) “ When over the purple, shin- | &T Person's Aeart, ied, and said she was sure I “Do you think you can do ” Aga + ne look. Buotin a moment Victor was bumming a tune 
when de parrot cocks his eye at him, and sings out, i 4 ing sea And then ss fies as she did, and that she | steadily; but my voice sounded strange to myse under his breath, asmile that was almost contemptu- 
’ a Ss 8 oe) ; i 
‘ Dere’s more bread under de counter!’ So de inspec- , My vessel of gold shall come | couldn’t have by 1 “ had given -him up, and that | I spoke. h eens ak) omens Sper eee ce one Dnees see 
tor grabs it, ’cordin’ to law, and carries it off. Well, to me—”’ should have died : we y “ “Tam sure I can. I have crossed to il ! not to | down at the table, looking rather stern and abstract- 
den the baker goes to the parrot werry mad, and “I wouldn’t wait for it, | God meant oye a or me to be happy, too? | a higher sea many atime. Good Aunt - y" “ lips |ed. A shadow had fallen upon us all, John and 
takes him by the head, and fotches him a twitch or dear!” I said, gently. “I| Well! ~ 24 > : ier heart upon the only man | vex me by opposition.” And she raised her red lip: Richard talked of Stamboul and oriental customs; 
two, and flings him in the gutter for dead, *longside 5 have known people who | Why need she po - I ooeld love ? She had lovers | for a kiss. > noble work? | Agatha sat stiff and silent, sometimes blushing rosily 
ob a pig just dead ob de measles. Bimeby de parrot spent the best part of alife- | in all the world w se she like John Rivers? Ikept}| How dared I stand in the way = ag ea an oar | under Victor’s eves. 
begins to crawl about, his feathers a sticking out, time in such longing expec- | in pleuty. Why mus can She was brave and strong, and could neo be xs out | After tea, Victor sang a gay French song, in a very 
and his head lopped on one side, and den stops and tation, and had only bitter- | silent, -— — ipsa 7 know well enough that | with any fisherman of the village. Ric tin clear, me!low voice, and [ noticed that Agatha listen- 
looks at de pig werry pitiful, and said he, ‘Did you ness and disappointment to “ But it’s all over alg 1, Molly, you must take | on professional business, and we kept no niale se ve ed with that rapt look which L have seen on her face 
Say anything *bout de bread?’ ” how for it at the last.” I haven’t long to rie a ar es mother to my | except old Thomas, who was too feeble to he pd when she was watching the clouds, or the se. when 
show for it a' . : John back into your heart, and b ' Ther else nearer than the fishing ‘ z ; oh I 
i tient toss, | ¥° E > a, 99 vice. There was no one els “ s a high wind. At the second chanson 
pee She turned, gave her head a little impa baby. John and I have talked of it— , ‘ ld be brought from | there was a hig 1 yv 
rarer ee ; ‘ulant re- | baby. amiet, and before a man couk ‘ alone, tv collect my vagrant 
A TALE the quick blood leaping to her cheeks; a —_ *“ This was intolerable. pee i isi ide would have swept the stran- | stole out. I wanted to be Fintan’ heal 
OV EMOSHUN. ly sprang to the pouting lips—“ You don’t know] © you, Louise, not to make any such plans. I | thence, the rising tide i at my darling, as | thoughts. But there was Richard beside me. 
The nite waz klare without a fog, Jemima and I = a But the rest stopped there unuttered. : I beg a wank baby, but, Louise, it John aud 1 } gers from the rocks. ed pana _—. straight “ Who is he?” he asked, sharply. 
saton @ log. Her eyez waz kast upon the ski, and | Then the wide opal eyes sought the sea again, and, | will wpb in the world, he would never be anything | she stood there equipped fur pag vig a hr tues | “This young man? Tonly know that he came on 
her breast did hove with many a sigh. Her haire | little by little, the old look settled down into the pe . at » T cried; and then, for the first time in | lithe figure sharply defined in yt aekin I never | with Doctor Jolin. I suppose he can answer for 
waz az black az a black tomcat, and her lips—Jeru- | lovely young face—dreamy, indifferent, defiant. to _ = a Aoi ance into passionate weeping. glowing, her eyes luminous, an p him.” re re : 
salem! hold my hat! Mi arm waz round her little | \) As for me, I held my peace, and knit away with all | any : J Te enti and frightened. She could not | prayed before. 3 id, bravely. “I’m “ Pshaw! Answer for him! It is like Jolin Rivers! 
waste, and I got ready hur lips tu taste; but when- my might 1 don’t mind confessing that I was a conte I agpurlatond i co ge a a over there as | He might have picked him up in the streets of Paris. 
y . 2 : : and. P ~ ar ™ > 
ever I du a thing so chaste, I never am in much ova pend deal disturbed; but I haven’t sat in this 2 ge - pre you would be glad—” And there she | quite composed now, ethics pastime.” For be is French, of course.” ; ke ‘1 
haste. . , 1 knit up an infinity o & lad to marry | easily as if it were a su : eae “ He happened to say that his mother was a Frenc 
ney-corner fifteen years, anc : od. She thought I would be g ; . av. tched the little He happ teh 
br eate when yu kiss the Nu York girls, with sorrows and worries, and not learned how to manage pega oe, osu any terms! nny 80 ee ee ka ok the growing | woman.” iad <— | J 
rett; , ical currents. ’ aap : ck of a boa t : ; : : : e. I detest these hybrids—the} 
pretty bloo eyez, and. hair that kurls, tha ask yu what any little troublesome electrical currents y fretting? | Poor Louise! Life was too much for her. Her prreng nye frame sight. And now my heart misgave | “So much the worse ices of both nationalities,” | 
yon are about, and giv you a slap rite on the snout. In the first place, what was the use of my fretting health went first, then her beauty. It had been a | night hic ld I ever look Richard in the face | are sure to have all the vices 0 p 
The Western gurls, tha make no bother; if yu kiss Agatha iust be herself, of course. She ee thing of complexion and youth, very winning but | me. yd nt happened toAgatha? For a little | said Richard, still ng t. John saved his | 
+ } : aia! : anvthing hé athe arise + ymet. Jc Aver J 
Be a ae cheek tha orig the other. But giv me a man now, unique in her individuality ; a Madpitg of evanescent. Then she lost her spirits, and, worn out wane 2 ae do nothing but walk the room; but} “It boyy “ occ ll “ > I said, faintly; for | A 
arylan girl fur kissin’—tha beet all others clean girl, with pink-and-white prettiness, aerial at twenty-two, dropped into the grave. But long be- | while, = scurred to me to set a bright light in the | life, and is very _— n a Ae ble “gions Rich- | 
tu nothin’. Whenever yu giv wun on ’em a smack, smiles and a bead-roll of accomplishments to be for- fure this, I had torgiven her, and ceased to envy her | presently it occu tormy night we do this, praying for | there was something very disagreeable 
a : : this : : Svery s y ) 6 ’ yt . ispleas 4 
tha purse up their lips and kiss you back! gotten, but a beautiful, faulty, impetuous, lovable aie saat time of happiness. I took the winsome | window. Every stormy sea or land. Afterwards, I | ard’s rarely-aroused displeasure | 
But tu mi stori: My deerest reader, don’t git weari: creatare who had managed to escape conventional bat to my heart. {never cared to ask myself the | any desolate souls a oe 1 the fir and the bright His face grew darker and darker. le between | | 
p, . : ab art. . i cee » hes mendes > tire , i an is i 6 wee s 
‘or if I did git off mi track, I’ve now, without truble, restraints, and grow upina wild, attractive way of eas of my passionate love for it. I never liked to swept the pi polagton Sete the chaise from the “Aunt Molly, this man is tu make troub! e 
found the wa back; and mi theme agin I'll never her own; a fine vein of nobility ran through all a hear people say how like it was to him—his eyes, his | blaze _— sgn a — and touched the white | Agatha and me!” | 
oze, AB sure az this iz pootry—or <le sae . trary elements jostled eac > 82 corners, lighted the pic » . ef ; * O Richard!” } | 
3 ness; curious contrary , ace hair, his temperament. 4 Siata Wii ith rosy fingers. Kitty, sit- i i “see his | 
“T pr % ‘ waywarc . : ife’s discipline | “air, his * ; : i sys of Agatha’s piano with rosy fing ‘an’ see it?” he said, parsionately—‘‘see hi | 
a ce Jemima’s form tu nine, and looked other in her complex character; all ey as r led After Louise died, John went abroad. eo way pokes .. back to the fire, began to purr in soft “Can’t I Be Bee Be sai aca: her flush and | | 
‘own in her eyez, and az I took her hand in mine, I ‘was before her, and there was promise of a sple there came brief notes from him, and, after a while, | cing The cosiness and comfort svothed me. I | handsome, bk paths ? Auntie—auntie! I wish | 
kudent breethe fur size. Nearer, nearer, mi lips tu womanhood, when time and trials should have dune a longer letter, which I took to my own room, strug- | content. ats aoe put on the tea-things, pausing | tremble, allin a moment? yet anne | 
herz did sneek; I felt her warm breath on mi cheek; their work. But I had lost the child who had crept gled over, prayed over. Was the reversal of such a | set out the - sme to listen. And so I was quick to | he had drowned out there on a od : patel res | 
‘ glv her little hand asqueeze. Wien, rizing up her into my heart, just when its desolation and loneliness | gled over, P having? Repentance was come too late. | every the sound of coming feet. A moment, aud the | “Pray, pray don’t talk so, Richard?” L said, | 
hed, she sed, “Take kare, Snooks, till I sneeze!” ’ were the hardest to bear—the girl who had lain hs mena him, only praying bim to leave me Agatha. | catch the ose * ap Se ca hae appeared, her | pain. h wild ls from my | 
r sharms, maturing in the a ae ag and in all this interval | deor was fang wide open, and Ag ited It was dreadful to hear such wild words 
——————_+- ee my bosom, and whose sweet c ’ No answer came back to me, an ining through mists, her face pale and excited. i i eady boy, who had 
j dy ay >, had made me | No answe . epee eae eyes shining throug sts, bist : , yosed, quiet Richard, my steady boy, i | 
7 i peace and sunshine of our quict home, ; f years the silence has not been bro . m 2 auntie, auntie!” in a quick, thrilling voice. | com} sided % =" 3 in his life. 
ZE NAME OF ZE STREET. resent my own sad eyes, and fading hair, wr acy ad: yatha is a woman, and I—taded and worn—sit by | “Oaw aan le 4 clutching my hand so, | ee Ene ane eee Hs eeapseronss d Are - | 
A Frenchman, a stranger in Boston, stopped a lad 1 youth fust falling into the soberness of middle age. the he iabiay-wetl, and think over the romance of be fave nO ; ras in that strange tashion? In| “And sy ages run eel heoscione fort ss Ouly 
n the street, and politely asked: If it had not been for Agatha, I dare say I _— my youth, I have been quietly happy for a long ant pintang chat Two men stepped forward, and | he taltered, beginning to walk bac fe phew Bitte md | 
“ Mon fren, what’s ze name of zis street?” have been cross, and morose, and disagreeable, anc time. Lam sure {could meet Doctor Rivers now | an Ta tas re fell on the face of the foremost. a ae Se reer i 
“ Well, who said it wasn’t?” replied the boy. been as uncomfortable an old maid as the ~~ bi with no revival of the old emotion. There is more | the 2 sty ae Sitcanatt stopped. If f thing, Richard! Is it 
ae ; ), eee ys ant ‘ se aa Yee “ stor Jo! : ‘ss ’ > rourself nothing, ard! 
‘What you call zis street?” aggerated specimen of the conventional wae I ae than the width of years between me and thos ah to ees —— co pont bis ve and é hod a 7 easily—you whom 
“ Of course we do.” oe, | for disappointment and pain are not any grap : sionate feelings. My life has come to its autumn; its “6 home again!” I kept saying the words ! likely that she will forsake ha lite?” : 
aie tin: th of those | sionate seelings. ae sosphere are abr ys ‘Come home again! ives, | she has kn and loved all her lite? 
ps Pardones! I have not ze name; what you call > to me tiun to other people. nna _ ae ee kisses | russet hues and its chilly atrosphe a ea “ ” pec cee self, trying to realize the fact. John was | she ao ree ria out? iE ROW a Wor 4 
him? y ha softened and soothed; those bab) th hee i and iis mellow sunshive. But Aga- | 0 eet aes J tivers yuny, and St tnd de + 1 
haby nande softened :a & ts ripeness, too, and iis 1 ie 1y Jobn Rivers, youny, and | vet it seems to me ver ; 
“Yes. Watts, we call it,” peice and blessed me; that love and care filled all preha spene ice g with exuberant young life. She | come rage Rte oe i. Zi 3 ide ‘ eararas. sad- | man’s heart—you can guess—yet it seems on a SA ye 
, armed ¢ sa a is rile g : sige eon - | straight, anc andsume, bu vischital- tet ar ph iets ou he see his handsome face, ant ae 
“ Zia street?” the void places in my heart and life. , | tries to hide it, but it is plain that she disdains my | straight, a ER stooping. Yesterday, speaking of | likely. Can she iste relly ne is voice—did you | 4 
mane acs ae ee eeanine 4 It was # short story, and a bitter one. When my é aad sis. And so she wust work her own way on | Sena, w little 8: . “ee sieenaay old; but | graceful ways of bis, and listen o hi peo wee nr |S 
$ ‘ss r hear at | COUNSEIS. . ‘ = : | what his life had een, Fie sielp 3 é ss Bi Shi gi ; ‘ 
1ake game of me.” LS petted, pretty sister Louise took it into her he Ms : home and up. Some day she will come back to we, but \ what as es : at I said, bis own rare stnile came | notice how sweet and gentle it is . | \ 
“Sacre mon Dieu! I ask you one, two, three sev- | fy Doctor Join Rivers was necessary to her ake on aa I make no effort to recall her. Yet over andj ata sine “el enews i 1c k into his eyes. Yet it is | over with me.” ' ilently. Thia Victor was c 
i 3 a sand anida have luke a ea At < sk, the famiiar kind look ; ‘ “ies > walked up and de Neen seeh secs nails ‘ 
“<r teieen often, will you tell me ae dicts’ tlt ie io I had nothing to do but just to stand aside. ; Sag over I say to wyself that I}. lost my child, and I ange as face, at its best; though I think the; H walked 8p 1 on fe : be haiae Sietltiniditin ta ons 1 
treet, eh ?” | ay thought sometimes since, that if epee = en r to suffer a mother’s tender, passionate sorrow. pa cf i tr anes would like it fur the tender- | handsome—there eee van vas tak Se ON | 
| ) ne , teelleg ye ray is suffer at ‘ a s of gravy cirri | most careless strang i is | words and wars; and Richard was tall @ ‘ a 4 
‘ Wete street, I told you. You're drunk, aint # cold at the very ae : th ; si poptesA even so ib te © won, Ciemal night. Wr tr iam =n in the brown eyes and about the mouth. It is | word pas i ha ‘ace though: intelligent and honest, | , 
»u ?” (i his allegiance; but 1 was Coc igs i : lipping | drift across ih y; there is a nearer straty : : eke qaap ey trouble has not hardened him, nor chang- ie reas , ahd: ‘ ee yes, wus not handsome. | | 
* Mon leetle fren, vere you live, eh?” r) \ small an effort to keep the love that was vig sf ve | fim that mome:tarily grows more deuse. The lone- | _— 7 a0 : ai of his nature to gall. pnedeg dhqesapnetion : spes: we and trustworthy | wa | 
“In Vandam street.” away from me. If it was so slight a thing rw art we stretch of sands darkens fasi; the surf thun- | ed the a ae ‘ y wits were allastray. Isaw , Bat he was as good as guid, aid true @ ‘ | ' 
a ho - ? H awa) spot afival des 1 said. 1uve no | some strel< ee s aAvea ks Chas | That first evening, my wits w : ly. er 
“Eb bine! You live in von dam Street, and you is | nursing, let itdie a natural — od ome ay it | ders heavily; the wind shrieks around the house, and } ; 1 4s i ; 1 dream—Johu, Agatha, womanly, gra- cia ae intensely weary look, sal to | 
Raise faith in an affection that must be codd pn Rh ; H se | goes sobbiig into the distance, and anon wails at the | them i: . : ering betwecn smiles and tears, and | Vell, “ io, nt _ sian Sealer: 10046 ba tas ie | ‘ | 
| + and sang songs, and went my | g » ta cious, sweet, wavering bet ; ; aie 22, settling down upon his young face, * if itis t | 
And they parted, entertaining a mutual dislike. 1 died. And “wer _— .. aaae to pity me, | door like a lost spirit. an | the young man, Victor Richmond, following her eve- | sce, settling ips At 
dH way as usual. And they were a th 8 pees “Auntie! What is that? : | 
= - } vyyed to tind the pity was not 
PY and very much annoyet — 
—* aon nels ee a 
= ee <n “a 
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so, I suppose I can bear it. Men have borne things 
as hard, and not died. But, auntie, Doctor Rivers is 
come back to marry you!” 

“Richard!” I said, hastily. ‘You are full of fan- 
cies to-night. If ‘he did not care for me years ago, 
do you think he would come back tome now, when 
I'm old, and plain, and faded?” 

“Old, and plain, and faded!” taking my face in his 
two hands. “Auntie, do you ever look in the glass 
now-a-days? And when you are fifty, your sunny 
spirit will shine through still! What I say is true. 
Will you take him, I wonder?” 

“No indeed!” I cried, eager to justify myself. 
‘Your silly old auntie, dear, isn’t such a poor crea- 
ture as that. I have my own little pride. Nay, you 
will have to keep me, and when I get to be an old, 
old woman, I shall sit in your chimney-corner—” 

“And if Agatha deserts, we two will still live to- 
gether, and be merry old folks.” 

But for all his cheery words, he could not hide his 
pain from me. My heart always aches for those 
young people who come so abruptly upon the first 
sharp sorrows of life. To such old, weather-beaten 
bodies as myself, a few troubles more or less don’t 
count. We take them as we do rainy days, as mat- 
ters-of-course, and when the sunshine comes again, 
we are thankful and happy. But to these passionate, 
untaught hearts, grief is something monstrous, and 
they waste themselves in useless rebellion: 





Our company has beguiled us into living in a holi- 
day fashion that has a novel charm. Meals at all 
hours, picnic dinners and teas, and moonlight sails 
and drives, are the new order of things—very pleas- 
ant after the routine of our household. The weather, 
too, has been perfect. The year is dying in beauty. 
The equinoctial tore the leaves from the trees, and 
piled them deep in every hollow; the bare limbs stand 
out in all their delicate tracery against the brilliant 
autumn sky. Midsummer never knew lovelier hal- 
cyon days than have fallen upon this late autumn 
season. The mellow afternoon light bronzes the 
meadows, and the wide pastures, that stretch away 
to the foot of the long hills. Along the pleasant 
roads that wind by the water courses, and through 
thick coppices, a few asters and the tall goldenrod 
yet linger, and here and there a maple not yet dis- 
robed bends over the path, and drops its vermilion 
and gold at our feet. Day after day the sea is of an 
intense sapphire blue, and as clear and bright as a 
mountain tarn. 

And so the days fall one by one into starry nights, 
and the nights round into delicious mornings. This 
gipsey life, and the fine weather, and the gay society, 
are doing me good. Youth is well enough in its way, 
but this elasticity is something better. I don’t covet 
even Agatha’s freshness and spirits. The girl is a 
perpetual surprise, a perpetual charm. Once I said 
@ word of caution. 

‘““O auntie, let me be!” she cried, impetuously. “I 
never had any girlhood till now. I will be happy 
just this little blessed time, and then I’ll sober down, 
and marry Richard, and be, O, just as steady and 
quiet as he likes!” And here she came and hid her 
face on my shoulder, and cried a little. 

Another time, I should have given her the sympa- 
thy she wanted, but now I said: 

“You do mean to marry Richard, then?” 

A look of strong repulsion crossed her face. 
stead of answering, she said, evasively: 

‘I suppose he is very much in earnest about it, 
auntie.” 

“T do think he is very much in earnest about ft,” I 
said, gravely. ‘‘ Richard is not one to take up a fancy 
lightly, or abandon it readily.’’ 

She shuddered a little. 

**O, I know low inflexible he is!” 

“And how good he is, I hope?” 

“Y-e-s! But doyou know, auntie, I think he con- 
trives to make himself singularly disagreeable, spite 
of his goodness?” 

“T know I have often heard you find fault with 
Richard, without good cause.” 

“‘ Now she is going to be a cross auntie, and scold,” 
chirped Agatha, sitting down on my knee, and count- 
ing the wrinkles on my forehead with her tapering 
fore-finger. “She is as gentle and meek a little wo- 
man as you’ll find in America, most times; but say a 
word against Richard Hanley, and her back is up, 
like Kitty’s when 1 pull her tail. Now I say that 
Richard is cross, and willful, and as set asa stone 
post, and as hard as flint—” 

“ Stop 1°? 

“And as good, and generous, and true-hearted, and 
affectionate as he can be, all the same. Only you’ve 
got to go his way, if you see any of these things. I 
think he is like some of the grand heroes we know— 
very mighty in their way, but very uncomfortable to 
live with. Now, fur instance,as Parson Van Dorn 
says, an indomitable will, that bears down everything 
in its resistless course, and a reticence that shuts up 
everything in one’s own heart, and never so much as 
leaves a crack where you can peep in, are splendid 
qualities in a great soldier or statesman; but I think 
I’d prefer that my husband wouldn’t be quite so ob- 
stinate, and would let me go in and out at his heart 
as I liked, and see all there is there; and I could for- 
give a good deal of rubbish, and perhaps he'p him to 
set it to rights. Why, bless you, auntie, Richard 
doesn’t need a helpmeet. He’s all right. He just 
wants a little sweet, dove-eyed woman, whose will is 
inseparable from my lord’s, and whose mind is a sort 
of mirror to reflect himself.” 

“You exaggerate everything, Agatha. Don’t you 
know the sternest of men are influenced by a wo- 
man’s gentleness? And do think, my dear, how rare 
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and how reliable these grand qualities are that you 
admit for Richard.” 

“That’s just it, auntie. He is a great steady rock 
to you, and you are tired and weary with the world’s 
battle, and you like to lean on him and trust him— 
he’s a very city of refuge. But I! Why, if I were 
bound to such a rock, I shouldj beat myself to pieces 
against it. Don’t laugh at me! When Richard has 
talked to me about our life, I have felt as though a 
great, hard, impassable wall were growing up around 
me—and more lately than ever.” 

“Agatha, I hope Victor Richmond has nothing to 
do with this feeling,” I said, impulsively. 

She looked at me a moment, growing crimson. 

“You abuse my confidence. You ought not to 
speak to me so!” she said, in her haughtiest, coldest 
tone; and then she swept out of the room, witha 
tragedy-queen air that I could have smiled at, if my 
trouble about her had not been so very serious. 

Quick to repent was Agatha always. She was un- 
happy, till she found an opportunity to drop a word 
into my ear, and then her face cleared. As if to atone 
to us both, she went to drive with Richard that after- 
noon. We sat in the porch, and watched them off— 
Victor and I. A moment’s silence, after the carriage- 
wheels rolled away, and then 1 said: 

“They are a noble-looking pair!” 

He turned upon me quickly, his keen dark eyes 
alive. 

“‘ Why do you associate them in that way?” 

My answer was ready. 

“Because we believe and hope that Agatha will 
marry Richard.” 

Slowly the color faded out of his face. 
him so much pain? 

“Are they engaged?” 

‘‘No; there is no promise upon Agatha’s part.” 

He drew a quick breath. 

“ Then he has no claim upon her?” 

“The claim of long love and devotion only; but ’— 
T looked at him, and went on—* I hope most earnest- 
ly that no one will interfere to question that claim— 
that no one will, to gratify a passing fancy, do wrong 
to a love so deep and true as his.” 

He looked up, his dark eyes’ blazing. 

“And why should not another love be deep and 
true also? Why must it bea passing funcy? Miss 
Stanley, I don’t care to have any disguises. I thank 
you for the information you have given me, and I tell 
you frankly I mean to win Agatha if Ican. I think 
God will bless her, even if she marries me. Heaven 
love her! If I had known such a woman in my 
youth, I might have been a better man.” 

“ Had you not your mother?” 

“My mother cried and prayed herself into heaven, 
before I could speak her name.” 

*“*And you have not known any other saintly 
woman?” 

“One!” A mocking smile illuminated the dark 
face. ‘She went to mass three times daily, gave the 
candle-ends to the poor, told the rosary of my sins 
from dawn till sunset, and dragged me and herself to 
the mouth of the pit.” 

His face took on its worst expression, as he said 
this. 

“At any rate,” I cried, witha childish burst of 
tears, “if you are not a good man, youshall not have 
our Agatha.” 

“Good! my dear Miss Molly. What is it to be 
good? To goto church on Sunday, keep the com- 
mandments, and do good to the poor, as Mr. Richard 
does? Idoso much.” 

* But Richard believes, and you—” 

‘* Believe very little—not much more than I know. 
I believe there isa God, who is to set this world’s 
wrongs right. Idid not believe in any man, till I 
knew Doctor John, nor in any woman, till I came to 
you. If Mr. Richard had been in my place, he would 
have been a worse scoffer than I.” ° 

“You don’t understand Mr. Richard. Pardon me, 
I don’t think you can understand him,” I replied, 
with rising indignation. 

‘I think I do, Miss Molly,” he said, with a gentle- 
ness that disarmed me. ‘“ Noone can admire such 
qualities as he possesses more than I. Beeasy! If I 
am not the model Puritan that Mr. Richard is, nei- 
ther am I sv bad. And I think I shall grow better. 
I shall not be hard or relentless with Agatha. I shall 
not undertake to clip off, and hedge in, and train toa 
set standard her luxuriant nature; but it shall have 
Toow to unfold, and develop, as life, and life’s love 
and pain shall let it. Her life shall not be what her 
father’s has been, if I can help it.” 

“And what is that?” 

He looked at me keenly.. 

“A thistake! A woeful mistake at the outset, that 
set all wrong. But he has borne the punishment, 
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‘and was never so well worth loving as to-day.” 


“It is a curious tie that binds you two together,” I 
said, to escape my embarrassment. 

Victor smiled. He can certainly be very winning. 
‘“When I woke from the delirium of fever, I saw 
Doctor John’s kind face looking down at me. Friends 
and nurses had fled, but Doctor John remained. Af- 
ter that, I studied him somewhat curiously. A man 
of torty, whom the world has used somewhat hardly, 
yet who has kept himself simple and unconscious as 
® child, who is neither seltish, nor cynical, nor hard! 
Was not that worth seeing?” 

You see this man liked Doctor John, and I believed 
there must be answering good in himself. All this 
time, I have said but little about John. I think I 
have been afraid of indulging in foolish sentiment. 
But now, in my perplexity and anxiety concerning 
Richard and Agatha, I determined to speak to him, 





at the first good opportunity. It came soon enough. 
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Our young people went out sailing that very evening, 
and Doctor John and I were left alone in the parlor. 

I lit the lamp, and brought the old-fashioned round 
table, and got out my work. John drew an easy- 
chair to the other side of the table, and unfolded a 
newspaper. Now here was just the opportunity I 
had desired, and yet 1 sewed and sewed, and he read 
the newspaper, and the clock ticked, and that was all 
the sound in the room for an hour, and then I be- 
thought myself that the children would soon be com- 
ing home, and I must begin. I looked up suddenly, 
and behold, Doctor Rivers was not reading at all, but 
just looking at me. Not to lose a moment, I said, 
hastily: 

‘Have you finished your newspaper? Because I 
want to speak to you.” 

He started, as if 1 had roused him from reverie. 

“ What is it, Molly?” ; 

“About Richard and Agatha.” 

“Do you know, Molly, how much Agatha reminds 
me of you?’ ~ 

““O, that is quite incredible,” I said, hastily; and 
into that momentary pause came a vision of a girl in 
all her morning brightness. 

Could that girl, and this quict woman, sitting 
gravely sewing by the lamp-light, be one? And this 
sobered man the lover of those days? Involuntarily 
I glanced up at John. His sweet, rare smile came. 
He had always a way of reading my thoughts, and I 
was not surprised when he said: 

“ Yes, the years have changed me more than you. 
You had no self-blame to bear, and I have been over 
half the world, and met all sorts of harsh discipline, 
while you have staid in your cosy corner, and let 
your soul grow, but—I am sure we have not grown 
apart, and if— Molly, dear, it is not yet too late for 
us to be happy,” he faltered. 

I got up, trembling, half-sobbing, the old indigna- 
tion, the old pride, the lonely pain of a lifetime thrill- 
ing me. 

“O yes; it is twenty years too late,” I cried; and, 
like one blind, I made my way out of the room. And 
this was what came of my speaking to Doctor John. 


One day, soon after this, Victor went out early in 
the afternoon, alone. Night came, and he did not 
return. We took tea without him, wondering why 
he did not come. Agatha flitted about restlessly, a 
bright spot burning on each cheek, and nervously 
alive to every sound. Once she started up, her eyes 
kindling. It was only Richard, who came in alone, 
looking rather pale and stern. 

“ Have you seen Victor?” I asked. 

Some sharp, half-smothered exclamation escaped 
him. Agatha looked frightened. Her eyes met mine 
beseechingly. Half in answer to her, half because I 
was too worried to sit still, I got up, and crossed over 
to Richard. My heart yearned towards him, and 
presently my hand found its way into his. He did 
not speak, but his fingers closed hard over mine. 
And so we sat, when, a few minutes later, Victor 
entered. 

“T hope you did not wait for me,” he said, hur- 
riedly. ‘‘1 did not mean to be out, but I lost some- 
thing that I value, and I staid a long time looking 
for it.” 

We all looked at him, surprised and interested. In 
@ moment that interest changed to uneasiness, as 
Richard rose, his tall figure towering above Victor, 
and asked, sharply and shortly: 

‘Is this the thing you lost?” 

Something glittered in the light. Bending nearer, 
we saw a small gold locket, set round with jewels. 
Victor blanched to the lips. 

* You found it?” he stammered. 

“‘] found it. Is it your wife or sweetheart?” said 
Richard, bitterly. 

But with those words, Agatha sprang forward. 
‘Let me see it! It is my right,” she cried. 
Richard dropped the trinket into her hand. I look- 
ed over her shoulder, and saw a handsome, haughty 
woman’s face, thin scarlet lips, great brilliant eyes, 
full of pride and fire, a face to allure and conquer. 
As Agatha turned the picture towards the light, Vic- 
tor started forward, as if to snatch it from her, but 
controlled himself, drew back, and stood with set, 
sullen face, 

“Yes, it is Agatha’s right,” said Richard, catching 
the movement. ‘How dare you woo an innocent 
girl, with another woman’s face in your bosom?” 

Victor slowly reddened, but was silent. 

“ How dare you?” repeated Richard, passionately. 

“You are mad with jealousy, and not accountable 
for your speech; and you are ina presence which 
you may insult, but which I respect,” Victor said, in 
a low tone. 

Richard’s face whitened with anger. 

“A fine evasion!” he said, scornfully. ‘But your 
French trickery shall not avail you. I may be jeal- 
ous, but prové to me that you are worthy of her, and 
Agatha shall be free to choose between us. But till | 
you do so, I will stand like a rock in your path. | 
Why, you may be an escaped convict, for aught I 
know!” 

A half-uttered cry from Agatha drew all eyes upon 
her. She had taken a step forward, and stood now 
at Victor’s side, something in her attitude indescrib- 
ably tender and protecting, her dark, soft eyes bright, 
the tremulous color surging up to lips and cheeks. 

“You shall not insult him, Richard!” she cried, 
her voice vibrant and clear. ‘He is alone, a stran- 
ger among us. Isit manly? Is it generous?” 

“It is a new thing for you to accuse me of ungen- 
erous conduct, Agatha,” said Richard, unsteaiily. 
“But that is no matter. Let him prove his right to 
a good name—let him explain what is dark in his 
life.” 








Victor’s face softened, and his voice was very gen- 
tle, as he turned to Agatha, saying: 

“To you I will give every explanation; to his 
threats, not one.” 

Agatha’s face was triumphant. She looked as if 
she would dare and suffer everything for him. Rich- 
ard had made love to her all his life, and never won 
such a look as that. In a moment her eyes fell upon 
the locket. She grew a little paler, as she said: 

“ Who is it?” 

Quietly, but as if the words cost him pain, Victor 
said: 

“She was my wife! Ought I to have told you? I 
meant to, some day. But I could say no good of her, 
and she is dead. Then, too, I wanted to be sure of 
your love first, to prove to you that I could be a good 
husband to a good wife—and somehow I feared that 
this knowledge might keep you from me. If this was 
cowardly and wrong, that is all my sin. There is no 
other blame can fall to me.” 

A minute’s silence, and then Richard said: 

“This may be true, but—” 

Some sharp sentence was on his lips. I put my 
hand on his arm. ; 

“You, too! You, too, think me utterly selfish. 
That is not so. I am man enough to bear a disap- 
pointment, I hope. There is no need for me to tell 
Agatha how hard it will be. If all the past years do 
not speak for me, I may as well be silent now. Aga- 
tha can choose between us.” 

Agatha glanced timidly up at him; her sensitive 
face was alive with emotion. The old, steady, true, 
familiar affection struggling with this new, delicious 
passion. She grew white and rosy. Richard watch- 
ed her with his earnest eyes, and Victor seemed to 
glow and tremble all over. Instinctively she put out 
her hands to John, like one groping for help. 

“O father, father!” she cried. 

He drew her to his bosom. 

- “I think you both forget this girl. Richard, do 
you think the past is nothing to her?” 

Richard went up to her with a step. 

“Agatha, I didn’t mean to be ungenerous, I will 
go away, and never trouble you any more.” 

He turned to leave the room, but Victor met Lim, 
his face alight. 

“No, J will go. Iam not good enough for Agatha. 
It is best that she should forget me.” 

Agatha raised her face trom her father’s shoulder. 

“You shame me, you two,” she said, with « beau- 
tiful glow. ‘It is I who am selfish. Let me tell you 
how it is.” Her voice was low and faltering at first, 
but she went on. “ You were too generous to say I 
am false or fickle, Richard; yet Iam afraid I have 
given you too much reason to think meso. But I cid 
not mean it. I think if it had not been for some 
things in my own nature, I might have made you 
happy. This life of ours was so monotonous and 
barren, my round of little duties got so irksome, that 
Ihave thought I would rather die than go on so— 
have nothing to look forward to but the same quiet 
ways, year after year. Your love could not reconcile 
me to it, and I thought it would be better for us to 
part; that I could never be happy in your way—never 
be free if I were your wife. But then you were s0 
honest, and tender, and true, that I thought it was 
my own restless heart, and I reproached myself for 
my wickedness. This is the kind of conflict that has 
been going on now these three years.” John sottly 
stroked her hair, and I could see that his sympathy 
was sustaining her. ‘And lately,” she continued, 
“TY have been so weary of it, that I thought I would 
give you the promise you wanted, and try to be hap- 
py so. But then Victor came,” and now the flush on 
her cheeks deepened, “and, little by little, I began 
to see what real life was, and the reasoning that I 
had used to reconcile myself to my life here seemed 
sophistry, and I began to think it wculd be wicked to 
marry, until I was sure for myself. But I am not 
sure. [am sure of nothing.” 

After a moment’s pause, Doctor John said: 

‘“* Let us wait a little. And when the right way is 
shown, each must be reconciled to the other. Rich- 
ard, you don’t like me much, I know, but there is 
not aman living to whom I wou'd more cheerfully, 
give my daughter.” 

Richard softened. 1 think he has always fancied 
that John disliked him. 

“T can wait,” he said. ‘‘A year or two more or less 
need not count.” 

“And Victor shall have time to prove himself a fit 
friend or lover.” 

“It would be better that I should go,” said Victor, 
huskily. But John did not heed him, or set it down 
simply to a generous impulse. 

And now, under our truce, we were quiet, if not 
happy. We were close upon winter now. One or 
two,sharp, hard frosts had desulated the whole land- 
scape. All the hollows were full of water, and the 
meadows reeking with fog, and day after day the wet 
northeast wind continued to blow. So we shut our- 
selves up around a bright fire,and drew upon our 
own resources. Doctor John came out brightly in 
this dreary time—genial always, with a quiet, char- 
acteristic humor, that threw a sunshiny cheer over 
everything he said and did. 

Victor was wonderfully companionable. I could 
not wonder at his power over Agatha; and if ever a 
cynical, faithless word fell, ora harsh judgment, or 
an irreverent allusion, Agatha’s louk, or her swift re- 
monstrance, never passed unheeced. Ah me! I 
saw how it must be. Here were ail my plans coming 
to naught, and nature and Providence asserting 
themselves in spite of me. 

It was a pleasant time to all except Richard. He 
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“Are they all better?” 

“All save one,” he said. “A singularly interesting | her happy, too.” 


will not last many days.” 


° and, at Richard’s bidding, Agatha and I went for our | terwards, he left us abruptly. 


terly jaded and worn. At last one evening he came | then he said, ‘‘ I have been defeated. I have set my | grown old quite fast, perhaps because, though fume 
heart upon a thing, and have not won it. But I hope | and fortune await him abroad, he has no love and no 
Agatha will be happy. I think I could have made | home pleasures to fill up the idle hours. But he has 
a fine, dignified presence, and a certain stately gal- 
patient. I shall take you to see her to-morrow. She “ But, Richard, what shall I do without you?” lantry that wins the liking of dreaming young girls, 
He only smiled quietly. How is it that people im- | who would fain woo him out of his bachelorhood. 
The next day, the carryall was brought to the door, | agine that one love can replace another? A week af- | But I think that love is an idle name to him now. 


other—for he had chosen Doctor John’s beneficent | till then, and I have called myself a religious man for | day in Broadway, tall and portly, and wearing gold | 
spectacles, and carrying a gold-headed cane; he has | unwilling to speak of her. Whenever we ventured 
to ask her of our dear, dead mamma—if she loved us 
very much, and who was like her—she silenced us in 
@ manner so unlike herself; and, as for papa, he was 
never known to mention her name; but some por- 
sons have a strange aversion to speaking of their 
dead. We children loved to talk of her. We sang 
the old songs which she left in the music room, yel- 
low with time, just because she sang them with her 





Margaret and I wondered why grandma was 80 
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wraps. He had a way of making his requests com- 


We were a very quiet trio now, missing Victor’s 





ght I to have told you? I 


too, I wanted to be sure of 
you that I could bea good 
id somehow I feared that 
you from me. If this was 
that is all my sin, There is no 








and then Richard said: 
ce was on his lips, I put my 


too, think me utterly selfish, 
an enough to bear a disa 

There is no need for me to tell 
will be. If all the past years do 
I may as well be silent now. 


idly up at him; her sensitive 
The old, Steady, true, 
th this new, delicious 


and Victor seemed to 
Instinctively she put out 








*t mean to be ungenerous, I 
er trouble you any more.” Aton 


€ room, but Victor met him, 
T am not good enough for Agatha. 
she said, with « beau- 


“It is I who am selfish 
how it is.” Her voice w: : 





‘as low and faltering at first, 


3 yet Tam afraid I have 
to think meso. But I cid 
t had not been for some 
i might have made you 
was 80 monotonous and 


ward to but the same quiet 
@ could not reconcile 
id be better for us to 
appy in your way—never 





them. t 


“T will take care of that.” 
He put Agatha into the carriage. 


ver atmosphere,” said Victor, uneasily. 


drove a mile or more beyond the last fisherman’s cot- 
tage, before Victor drew the rein. 


now, in this November weather, singularly doleful; 


room, there was wretched dirt and disorder. But 
this we saw.only with a glance, for the next moment 


impression I shall never forget. 

Such a wreck of womanhood! Her long black hair 
floating out on the pillow, the ced rose of fever on each 
hollow cheek, the face wasted, haggard with disease, 
and yet, in its unextinguishable beauty, strangely 
familiar. Not disease alone had done its work there; 
but vice, and passion, and sin, and want. Looking 
at her, I wondered if there were any depth of shame 
that she had not sounded. The large black southern 
eyes went over and beyond us all, and fixed with 
startling intensity upon Victor. I glanced at him. 
He was deadly pale. Richard went to her side. 

“J told you I would bring your husband to see 
you.” 

She nodded assent, a gleam of light in her eyes. 

“Victor!” she said, with difficulty. 

“ Victor!” It was Doctor John’s voice that echoed 
the name, his hand that clutched Victor’s shoulder. 
“ You lied to us, when you said your wife was dead!” 
Victor never shrank from the hand laid so roughly 
upon his shoulder, never turned his eyes from the 
face on the pillows. ‘ Speak!” 

Victor stirred, looked up. 

“Lied to you? Ono! God help me—no. I be- 
lieved her to be dead.” 

“And she is your wife?” 

“She is my wife. Look at her. I lived with her 
five horrible years. There was no foulness with 





But then you were so 
that I thought it was 
Teproached myself for 
ind of conflict that has 








that I thought I would 
‘anted, and try to be hap- 
ame,” and now the flush on 
“and, little by little, I began 

se eg reasoning that I 
yself to my life 
and I began to think it afb Seas 
until I was sure for myself. But I 4 
"— T am sure of nothing.” 

ra mMoment’s 

has ereenen — Doctor John said: 
shown, each must be Tec 
ard, you don’t like me much 
not a man living to whom 








And when the right way is 
onciled to the other. Rich- 
» I know, but there is 
I wou'd more cheerfully. 





ink he has always fancied 
“A year or two more or less 
ave time to prove himself a fit 


at I should go,” said Victor, 
not heed him, or set it down 





we were quiet, if not 
winter now. One or 
svlated the whole land- 





and day after day the wet 
vg So we shut our- 
re, and drew upon our 
this dreary age ieee rape fo 
acteristic humor, that threw a ; 
everything he said and did, 
Victor was wonderfully companionable 
not wonder at his power over Ag ‘ 
cynical, faithless word fell, ora 
in irreverent allusion, Agatha’s | 





Sunshiny cheer over 


atha; and if ever a 
harsh judgment, or 
- ouk, or her swift re- 
assed unheeded. 
saw how it must be. Here were all my p 
® naught, and nature and Providen 
hemselves in spite of me. 

iho was a pleasant time to all except Richard 
vas out riding from one end of the hamlet to 








Y “After all that has happened?” I asked. 



































which she did not associate my name. Do you won- 
der that I wanted this girl after her—to make me 
forget that hideous life?—that I caught at a hope of 
heaven?—that I longed to taste a little peace—to 
know purity and sweetness and honor before I died?” 
said Victor, almost fiercely. 
* You liked me well enough once,” said the woman, 
with a sullen attempt at reconciliation. ‘‘ The doc- 
tor says we must be at peace before I die.” 
Somehow there was an unutterable pathos in these 
words, in the sight of the poor creature, 80 incapable 
of rising to goodness. O, how slowly and long she 
must climb! 
“You liked her once,” repeated Agatha, softly. 
She had been clinging to her father’s hand, but now 
she drew astep nearer to Victor. ‘ You loved her 
once, and now she is dying.” 
Victor covered his face with his hands, and a sob 
shook him. 
“You had better go now, you two,” whispered 
Richard. ‘“ But Agatha is needed here.” 
i An hour or two afterwards, Richard brought her 
| home. 
“ Mv darling girl!” 
But what a new, spiritual beauty in the pale, 
changed face. She did not say a word that night; 
but a day or two after, she came to me. 
“Auntie, I think I have a work to do up there. 
Richard says she is more comfortable, and may live 
several weeks.” 
“But, my love—Victor!” 
A faint rose-color came to her cheeks, 
‘‘He has taken lodgings at one of the fishermen’s, 
and only comes when she asks to see him. And my 
father will go with me.” 
Agatha grew very fast in those days. A few weeks, 


on the house. 


want to get away from here.” 
“That cannot help me any. She loves him still 


could never have forgiven that woman as he did 
Aunt Molly, I shall carry away with me, inmy mind 


mands; but then it was generally pleasant to obey | geniality, and Richard’s kind, sensible talk. But as 


“If your patient is so low, I should think so much | her brightness that I began to think there might be 
company must do her an injury,” said Victor, as he | hope for Richard yet. She could hardly be sorrowing 
paced up and down the bit of lawn before the door. | for Victor, I thought. She was the girl of two years 
before, and moré, a sweet serenity shining through 
all her blithesomeness, the steady, clear glow of a 
“T can’t understand your taking Agatha into a fe- | heart at peace. 


“'The woman whom we are going to see is dying of | left the village after the funeral, and none of us knew 
consumption,” said Richard, coldly. ‘Do you go or | anything of his whereabouts. At the end of this 
not?” time, I was walking along the road towards home, 

Victor sprang in, after a moment’s hesitation. We | when, all at once, there he was before me in the path. 


It was a small, shabby house, hardly more than a | of that, my heart leaped at the sight of the bonny, 
cabin, perched upon a bluff, dreary enough, even in | dark face, and the bright eyes. It was just a perverse 
yellow, summer sunshine, and under blue skies, but | impulse that made me answer him as I did. 


the surf broke solemnly on the shore, the eerie winds | has a touch of rheumatism, and I am troubled with 
went wailing all about, and there were foretokens of | bronchitis. I think it is the weather.” And I walk- 
winter in the chilly air. Inside the house, in its only | ed on composedly. 


the face on the pillow chained our thoughts. That | eyes blazing. 


aud over the desolate sand-hills came the slow tolling | ful confidence, though I cried like Mrs. Nickleby. 
of a bell, chiming in with the solemn anthem of the John and I threw our slippers after them for luck, | as they glided about in the dance, and our mother the strange lady’s arms, and papa’s arm was encir- 
sea, and then we knew that the darkened soul had | and watched with all our eyes for the last glimpse of | was the gayest, the most beautiful of them all. Eliz- cling them both. Then, suddenly, every one seemed 
abeth was the only one who ever told us of our mo- | to go frantic, We all wept, we all laughed, we em- 
ther—she died years ago, when I was a baby. A | braced each other a hundred times. The strange 
beautiful, bright, young French lady, who went sing- | lady’s tears fell upon my cheeks like rain, and she © 
ing about the house like a bird. I was the very pic- called me over and over again her own little Lou. 
whence our young birds were all flown—only John | ture of her, Elizabeth said, only not as handsome; Tom was in the scene, too, sobbing with the rest, un- 
andl. Butit did not seem so lonesome, after all. | put I had her hair, her eyes, her expression. Mar- til he remembered that he was a young gentleman, 
Did I tell you I had changed my mind? Done what | garet was more like papa. She died very suddenly, | and going to college next month, and escaped and 


passed. We were alone now, and a shadow had fallen 


appointment that was offered me the other day. I 


, 
and will love him. And Agatha may be right. J 


he winter days went, Agatha got back so much of 


It was six months before we saw Victor. He had 


“How are you all, Miss Molly?” 
You know I never meant to like him; but, in spite 


“We are not quite well, thank you! Doctor John 


He looked down at me. 
“You can be very cruel, you women,” he said, his 


“Cruel?” 

“Ay! evena gentle, affectionate woman like you, 
Miss Molly—you, who ought to be nursing Doctor 
John's rheumatism, and letting him dose your bron- 
chitis. You know that he has never really loved any 
woman but you—that any dream that came between 
you two was only a dream, an illusion soon past; you 
know that he has come back, over leagues and leagues 
of ocean, drawn by the gracious remembrance of you, 
to see if you could be magnanimous enough to for- 
give him. But you! you cherish your old grudge, 
your implacable, hateful pride; you are rock and ice 
to him. For my part, I would not besuch a woman.” 
Ilooked upin amazement at the opening of this 
audacious speech. Was it in earnest? He looked 
very much like it. I composed myself to answer. 
“It strikes me, Mr. Victor, that you have enough 
to do to bring your own love affairs into order, with- 
out meddling between Doctor John and me, whoare, 
I should think, old enough to manage for ourselves. 
Anyhow, Ishall never marry Doctor John,” I added, 
gratuitously. 

He smiled grimly. 
“And let me warn you against match-making. It 
is very foolish, unsatisfagtory work.” 
“I know you favored Richard.” 
“Of course I did,” I said, stoutly. ‘But 1 do not 
necessarily hate you.” 
‘““Why don’t you tell me of Agatha, then?” he 
cried, his face kindling. ‘ You know I am longing to 
hear from her, to know if she—” He faltered. 
“ Come home with me and see.” 

And so I led him home, and into the parlor, where 
Agatha was. She gave one quick, joyful cry, and 
then clung to him in a tempest of happy tears. And 
I walked away, owning myself defeated at last; and 
the hope I had cherished died, never to be resuscitat- 
ed. lstole out into the dining-room, coming upon 
John, sitting all by himself. I don’t know what it 
was in his attitude that touched me so, why I thought 
of him as lonesome and care-worn, and not looking 
ferward to anything, like those two in the parlor. 
“It is all settled, John,” I said, softly. 

He started—the old look, the old smile. 

« Molly!” 


pointed old woman—unless you can comfort me.” 


her white hand upon his shoulder. 


against you.” 
“ Well, don’t boast over me!” I said, humbly. 


“All settled,” I repeated. ‘Richard is gone, and | ever reproached us in our somewhat noisy mirth, 
Agatha will go, and I shall be a sorrowful, disap- | put there was something chilling in his presence, we 


Such a light as broke over his face! But at that | seemed to be his favorite, or, at least, he sometimes 
moment the door opened, and Agatha came in, came | spoke to her, and noticed her in various ways, but he 
up to her father, and laid her soft cheek against his, | never seemed aware of the presence of Tom, or me, 


“‘ My mind is made up, papa,” she said, in her clear, | everything to promote our welfare. He was a 
soft tones. “Iam notin doubt any more. And I | strange, cold, silent man, remaining almost entirely 
want you to say you are glad—you and Aunt Molly. | by himself, in his study, absorbed in books, rarely 
O auntie, you need never shake your head. You've | receiving visitors, seldom or never visiting, himself. 
been loyal to Richard to the last; but ’twas no use, | Our great drawing-rooms were opened on very rare 
you see. I must be happy my own way, or not at all. | occasions, and the sound of music and dancing was 
You see, auntie, you wanted to arrange things con- | never heard ig the hall, theugh Elizabeth, an old 
trary to nature, and of course all theelements fought | family servant, told us of a time, when our mother 


Agatha was married on an April day, but hers was | with music, at night. There were courtly gentlemen, 
not an April face. No tears dimmed her look of joy- | and beautiful ladies shining with silk and jewels, 


our darling’s face, as the carriage whirled around the 
corner. There she was, kissing her hand to us, and 
“Auntie,” said Richard, “I am going to accept the | I have no doubt crying at last. 
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THE garden was all a perfect bower of roses, where 

the larks and the sunbeams and the morning breezes 

were making merry, and I ran out in the dew to 

gather a few of the freshest and pinkest buds for my 

hair, for it was Sister Margaret’s bridal morning, and 

an airy, white dress and gloves with lace ruchings at 

thé wrist were waiting for me, spread out temptingly 

upon the bed in my own room up stairs, and I was in 

a great flutter of pleased excitement. It was a won- 

derful day for me, for I had never yet appeared in 

full dress, and I felt my importance greatly. I was 
only fourteen, but I was next in age to Margaret, 

and hereatter I should rejoice in the title of Miss 
Walsingham, and in those days it was the height of 
my ambition to be considered a young lady. 

There were two whole hours yet, before the bridal 
party were to start for the church, but I was so im- 
patient to be dressed that I could not wait. By ten 
o’clock I was in the full glory of my dainty, new 
gown, sash, ribbons, gloves and all, in spite of the 
unwillingness of Janet, the maid, who refused, at 
first, to assist me until a reasonable hour, but I gave 
her no peace until she yielded, and my hair was sat- 
istactorily arranged with the rosebuds. 

Emerging from my room, I met Margaret crossing 
the hall still in her morning wrapper, her hair combed 
simply behind her ears. She had not commenced to 
dress, yet. 

“ Why, Lou; dressed so soon!” she exclaimed, with 
surprise. ‘Don’t you know that your flowers will 
all wither before it is time to go, and, if you’re not 
very careful, you'll tumble your dress? Try and sit 
still awhile, for once, and you can have fresh flowers 
by-and-by. What induced you to blossom out so 
early, my dear?” 
After admiring myself for awhile in the great hall 
mirror, I concluded to follow her advice, and settled 
myself very carefully in the window-seat, that nota 
fold of my pretty dress should be tumbled. 
What a bright day it was! The doors and windows 
were all wide open, the pleasant winds nestling the 
curtains and wafting a perfect flood of perfume 
through the house. It seemed as if the sunshine 
were brighter and more golden than its wont, as it 
streamed into the hall, and the birds were never so 
jubilant before, about the lonely, old place; the rob- 
ins and the linnets and the song-sparrows sang and 
twittered away, asif eager to make known to us 
some happy secret, and the wind was telling some- 
thing very sweet to the linden leaves. Every face 
looked wonderfully happy, too, even papa’s; it wore 
a light-hearted, joyful expression, that I had never 
seen there before. He had been absent a long time 
in Europe, and had returned just in time to be pres- 
ent at the bridal. 1 thought his voyage must have 
been very beneficial to him. 
There was usually something like a shadow hover- 
ing about Walsingham Place, a skeleton in the house ; 
and even we merry children felt its presence. Per- 
haps it was all the influence of the gloom in papa’s 
face. When he passed through the room every mer- 
ry voice was hushed. Margaret began to be deeply 
absorbed in a book; Tom gathered up his toys and 
ran, and I followed him, never feeling free until thick 
wallsintervened between me and papa. Not that he 


never felt like ourselves when he was by. Margaret 


though he was very indulgent in his way, and did 


was living, when the rooms were always filled with 
guests, and sparkling with lights, and resounding 


making the floor ring with their tiny, heeled boots, 





» | was with us. 








a picture of Agatha, kneeling by that woman, and I 
shall hear her soft voice going over and over those | says she is ha 
holy words that He said. I never kuew their meaning ! Richard is rich and famous. You may see him any | ones. 


Now we went back into the empty home nest, 


A decade of years has worn away. Agatha never | 


piano which she had touched so often with her light 
MARGARET’S WEDDING. fingers. Everything that had been hers was very 
precious to us. Margaret could just remember her, 
as some light, little figure floating about in bright 
colors, and romping with her like another child, in 
the halls; but the remembrance was very indistinct, 
for Margaret was but five years old when she went 
away. It was pleasant to think of her as being so 
bright and young. 


tiently, until it was time for the wedding, I was 
startled to see papa pacing up and down the garden 
walk, with a strange lady on hisarm. A slight, ele- 
gantly-dressed lady with dark hair. Who could it 
be? Ihad never seen papa, in my whole life, even 
conversing with a lady, out of the family, before, and 
they seemed to be so familiar and fidential, she 
with her face lifted to his, and he looking down upon 
her with an expression of fondness, if papa’s face 
could express that. They came up quite near the 
house, just beneath the window, where I was sitting, 
then turned back suddenly, and went down the path 
into the shrabbery again. 


the wedding, I thought; but papa was not usually 


other people. It was certainly very strange. Could 


gay, young voice, so long ago. We loved the old 


As Isat there in the window, trying to wait, pa- 





It may be some relative who has come to attend 
more friendly and social with his relatives, than with 


it be that he was going to marry again? the very 
thought of such a thing made my cheeks burn with 
indignation. Terrible stories of the atrocities com- 
mitted by step-mothers flitted through my mind. 
What right had he to bring a strange, disagreeable 
woman to rule over our house, and break up our 
pleasant little family? It was too much to be endured. 
Just then Uncle Irving’s carriage drove through 
the gateway, and I ran down to greet my Cousin 
Marion, who was my great friend; and in comparing 
toilets with her and showing her Margaret’s beauti- 
ful presents, I soon forgot the strange lady who had 
caused me so much uneasiness. The drawing-rooms 
were beautifully decorated with flowers, and while 
Marion and I were walking about, admiring every- 
thing, papa came in alone, in a white vest and with 
a white rose in his button-hole. Could it be papa, 
though? for his face really sparkled, and his eyes had 
a happy light which made him look almost young. I 
had always fancied him very old, before. The strange 
lady had disappeared, as suddenly as she came, and 
I wondered if I hadn’t been dreaming when I[ saw 
her with papa, from the window. This had been a 
strange day, so far, and I wondered what would be 
the end of it, when papa came up and smoothed my 
hair, caressingly, and then kissed me tenderly upon 
the forehead for the first time since my remembrance. 
At twelve o’clock we proceeded to the church, and 
in the church aisle I again caught a glimpse of the 
strange lady, this time, leaning upon Uncle Irving’s 
arm, instead of papa’s. Margaret was very lovely in 
her snowy, bridal dress, as she stood with her sweet, 
downcast face, by the altar, and made the responses 
in clear, distinct tones. She was a splendid, stately 
girl, with a pure, pale face, and eyes almost purple 
in their deep, dreamy blue, like fringed gentians. 
Mr. Carlton seemed very proud of her, and well he 
might. I did not think him half handsome enough 
for her, but he had a good, manly face, and a fine 
figure, and, if Margaret was satisfied, it was all very 
well, 
In a few minutes the service was over, the organ 
commenced playing Wedding March, and we were 
preparing to leave the church, when, suddenly, an- 
other couple came up, and stood before the altar. 
Papa and the strange lady, and Dr. Graves proceeded 
calmly to read over a second marriage service, and 
Hubert Walsingham and Margaret Vincent were 
united in the hold bonds of matrimony. Margaret 
Vincent! that was our own mother’s maiden name. 
A murmur of surprise ran through the little assem- 
bly. Grandmamma was as pale as death, and Mar- 
garet trembling like a leaf, with her face hidden in 
her handkerchief. Peopie were looking in each 
other’s faces, as if bewildered. Everything seemed 
like a dream. The organ broke out again into a burst 
of triumphant music, as the bridal party swept down 
the aisle and out of the church. We all hastened 
immediately to our carriages. Grandmamma and 
Tom and I rode home to gether, but grandmamma was 
silent, and I was too bewildered to speak, or to heed 
Tom's energetic ejaculations. 

When we arrived home, Margaret was sobbing in 
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I said I never would, you know? And Victor took to | while on a visit to her own land. She went away in | whistled. But we could hardly realize that this was 
himself the credit, and exulted wildly.so long as he | the perfect bloom of health, gay with anticipations of | really our own mamma, whom we had lamented as 


| happiness at the prospect of seeing her own blue | being dead forso many years. J was sure that I was 


skies again, but, in a few months papa came home dreaming, as 1 listened to her soft voice, and felt her 


ppy, but her letters are full of sunshine. | alone, stricken with grief, to his motherless little | warm, white arms about my neck. 
We do not know the story of her separation from 
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papa, to this day. They did not see tit to tell us. We 
ouly know that they were divorced and united again 
after a space of fourteen years. Mamma weeps over 


| her old wicked willfulness, but papa soothes her, say- 


ing, ‘‘ but, my dear, I was as much to blame as you 
were; don’t let’s speak of those gloomy days any 
more, but be as happy as we can be, now.” Then 
she smiles and grows radiant again. I think I un- 
derstand it all, now that 1 understand the character 
ofeach. But the clashing chords which jarred so be- 
tween them, then, are turned to the most perfect 
harmony now; there never Were such golden mar- 
riage links as those that bind those two suuls. 

‘Chat day we all remember as the happiest one in 
our lives. There was the dear face we had missed so 
long, and never expected to look upon again, in this 
world, opposite papa’s at the family board. Not the 
bright, young face which we had seen in our fancy; 
the once sparkling eyes wore a sorrowful, subdued 
expression, and the scarlet lips had lost their vivid 
tint, but the bright, wavy hair had not one silver 
thread, and the smile was as tender and bright as a 
girl’s. She had not lost all her old, quick playful 
ways, or her tasie for warm, bright colurs. Ah, how 
many years had past since she last sat there in that 
dear, old room. The little girl who prattled in her 
little chair by her side then, had grown to be a wo- 
man, now, taller and statelier than lerself, and the 
two-year-old boy and baby girl, who were creeping 
about in the nursery, then, tiny, helpless things, were 
almost men and women now, grown out of her 
knowledge in all those years. Thank God, no chair 
had been made vacant—the little tamily were all 
there. Even Tom had lost his appetite on the oeca- 
sion. The tempting wedding viands were almost un- 
tasted. We could only luck into each other's faces 
and smile, and think how happy we were. 

In the evening we all gathered in the old sitting- 
room, and a little tire was lighted on the hearth, as 
it used tu be in the cool summer evenings of long ago, 
and mamma opened the piano and commenced to 
sing one of her old songs; but the sweet voice broke, 
suddenly, and great tears came dripping down over 
the old, yellow keys. She got up and laid her head 
upon papa’s breast. “‘O Hubert,” she said, “lm 
too happy. I cannot bear it.” 

And we all leit the room—we were too happy—we 
could not bear it. 








@ur Curious Department. — 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
A new Waist-belt for Soldiers. 

A Belgian, M. Heeremans, has produced a waist- 
belt for soldiers, which seems as if it would be of 
great utility it worn generally in the army. After an 
engagement or a battle, the position of the wounded 
should be considered, who, for want of prompt atten- 
tion or dressing to their wounds, often lie without 


likely to produce gangrene. 
like an ordinary one. It is about four feet long and 
three inches wide. It is folded outside so as to re- 


This belt buckles on 
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ceive a bandage of the same length as the belt. Near 
the buckle are two small pockets made of India-rub- 
ber, enclosing a second bandage, some lint, plaster, 
pins, etc. The soldier wears it on his trousers, and 
the whole weighs unly about three ounces. In many 
cases the soldier will be able to dress his own 
wounds, whilst in other cases he will be attended to 
by his comrades. Once the first dressing applied, the 
belt will serve as a bandage for the leg or the body, 
orascarfforthearm. This belt, of an infinitesimal 
weight, and which only costs one franc, can in no- 
wise hinder the movements of the soldier, and, in 
fact, would be a kind of support to him, 





Workmen’s Homes in Scotland. 

Edinburgh numbers 1530 one-roomed houses, of 
which 825 contain each six inmates and under, whilst 
no one of the remaining 705 contains less than that 
number of eccupants. In Glasgow the state of things 
is still worse; for there the number of one-roomed 
houses is 2212, of which number 1253 shelter seven 
buman creatures, whilst each of the other 959 dwell- 
ings has more than seven inmates, There are in all 
Scotland no fewer than 7964 houses—if they can be 
called houses—without windows; and 226,723 houses 
of only one apartment; proving that nearly 1,000,000 
of the pecple of Scotland, or nearly one-third of the 
entire population, are living in houses—places im- 
properly so-called—in which neitber the contorts 
nor decencies of lite can be secured, and which are 
thus totally unfit for human habitation. What won- 
der that wui king men like to spend as much of their 
leisure as possible in public house’, and as little of it 
as possible in their homes? 





How shall the Bed be placed. 

So tar as my Own observations have gone, 1 know 
that my sleep is always more sound and refreshing 
when my head is placed to the north. There are 
persons whom I know,tbe Lead of whose beds is to the 
north, and who, in order to wake early, wili reverse 
their usual position in the bed, but without knowing 
the reason why, beyond “that they could! always 
wake earlier,” the rest (sleep) being more broken. I 
have it related w me that, at a military Dospital in 
Russia, there were some sick patients, of high sensi- 
tive natures, and who were rapidly recovering. 
When necessity compelled them to be removed to an- 
other wing oi the building they did not get ou so well; 
in fact, prostration seemei! to be setting in; and it 
was Yound advisable to get theiu back to their former 
wards as quickly as possible, where the heads of the 
beds were to the north. 


assistance, exposed to the heat or the coli, in a state |’ 
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GOLDEN HAIR. 


BY ETTA W. PIEKCE. 
The rose creeps up her window sill— 
That gable window, quaint and tall, 
The wheel purrs at the lonesome mill, 
The chestnut shad: ws fleck the wall; 
And there I watch her all the day, 
Behind the swinging of the blind— 
Her primrose face— the fitful play 
Of her loose tresses in the wind— 
O golden hair! O shining snare! 
That stole my heart away! 


The clown who tends her father’s mill— 

The idle lad who loves to lie 
Among the osiers, dark and still, 

And dream of her with sob and sigh— 
Iam no more than this~ ah, me! 

Then why- why is her face so fair? 
Why are her red lips sweet to see, 

And ah, why hath she golden hair ?— 
O golden Hair! © silken snare! 

That stole my heart from me! 


All day the busy wheel goes round— 
The water-lilies, large and cool, 
Rock idly to the murmurous sound, 
A-bloom in many a sluggish pool; 
The wild bird whistles in the sedge, 
The stream runs singing on its way 3 
Love-lorn. I wander by the edge-- 
My heart makes moan the livelong day. 
O golden hair! O waving snare! 
That stole its peace away ! 


I see her in the garden walk, 

The sweetest rose where all are sweet; 
The green leaves babble tender talk, 

The violets blossom at her feet; 
I hear her mock the linnets there, 

As biithe of heart. as free as they— 
The sunlight falls aslant her hair— 

My heart grows faint and dies away ; 
O golden hair! O lovely snare! 

That stole its h pe away! 


What cares she for a simple clown ? 
The days are dark, the year is old; 
The chestnut-boughs are turning brown, 
The winds blow hot, ithe winds blow cold; 
Yet still beside the wheel 1 lie, 
And listen to its droning song, 
And watch her gable window high— 
Love waits in vain, yet waits he long. 
O golden hair! O cruel snare! 
Ye hold me, fast and strong! 





BROUGHT TO LIGHT. 
A NOVEL OF THRILLING INTEREST. 


BY THOMAS SPEIGAT. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
THE FAMILY VAULT, 


THE vestry of the little church of Belair was a 
chilly and desolate-looking room, with its flagged 
floor and whitewashed walls; with its straight- 
backed oaken chairs, and its little iron-barred win- 
dow; and not allthe efforts of the rheumatic old sex- 
ton, who had lighted it up with a couple of wax-can- 
dies and a sputtering fire of damp wood, could make 
it seem even tolerably cheerful. Hardly had six 
o’clock done striking, when the vicar and Sir Michael 
arrived. Five minutes later came Mr. Greenhough 
and Mr. Penning, thickly powdered with snow- flakes, 
they having walked down together, arm-in-arm, from 
the Hall. When all were assembled, the vicar open- 
ed a private cupboard, and silently poured out four 
glasses of the excellent port of which a small supply 
was always kept in stock; and in silence it was dis- 
cussed. 

‘“*} named the hour of six as that for our meeting 
here,” said the vicar, ‘* because I thought that what 
we are about todo had better be done under the 
friendly shade of darkness. Whatever may be the 
result of our Visit Lete this evening, we need not 
take the public into our contidence, unless after-cir- 
cumstances should compel us to do so. Jenkins, the 
sexton, is discretion itself; and the position of this 
church is sosolitary, that I hardly think it likely that 
we shall be observed by any inquisitive busybodies 
from the outside. And now, gentlemen, if you are 
ready, we will proceed to business.” 

Jenkins being summoned, produgd a huge horn 
lantern, which he proceeded to light up with one of 
the wax candles; and then taking a large key from 
its nail on the wall, he led the way out of the church; 
and so by a narrow gtavelled path round one corner 
of the edifice to a spot where an iron door let into the 
wall, witha grating above it, and reached by a de- 
scent (f three or four steps, indicated the entrance to 
the family vault of the Spencelaughs. The old man 
turned the creaking key, and pushed back the heavy 
door. Contrasted against the whiteness outside, for 
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the snow-flakes were still falling steadily, the en- 
trance to the vault looked like the black cavernous | 
vestibule to some old-world Cungeon, some place of 

torture and imprisoument in yeais long past. Stop- | 
ping for a moment to indulge in what might be ap- 
propriately termed a churchyard cough, the old sex- 
ton picked up his lantern again, and went slowly in, 
followed, one after one, by the others. If the atmos- 
phere bad see:ed cold and warrow-chilling in the 
room above, it was twice as culd and marrow-chilling | 
in this cavern of dead people. Ranged on the mar- 
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ble slabs which ran round three sides of the vault 
were the black ccflins of several generations of dead 
and gone Spencelaughs, all with a terribie sameness 
about them, seen by that dim light, as though they 
were merely the nultiplied ccfiins of one dead per- 
son, who loved a frequent change of domicile. Ah, 
no! some three or tour of them were those of chil- 
dren—blossoms plucked at their sweetest, while 
somewhat of Heaven’s dew still lingered upon them. 

Although so tew bours bad passed since the funeral 
of Sir Philip, all traces of that ceremony had already 
been removed. The great flag over the centre of the 
vault hadsbeen put back into its place, and the bar- 
onet had found a last home on the slab appointed for 
him. A hushed and sclemn feeling crept over the 
hearts of tle four visitors as they gazed around. In 
the reverent presence of the dead, all heads were un- 
covered. 

‘¢ This, sir, is the ccflin you want to examine,” said 
the sexton, in Ury creaking tones, as though the 
hinges of his voice were in want of oiling. ‘This is 
Master Arthur’s coffin.” 

And with that his old arms encircled a child’s cof- 
fin, and lifted it on to the black marble table which 
stood in the centre of the vault. As he did so,a 
wreath of yellow everlastings slipped off it, and fell to 
the ground. 

“The poor child was not quite forgotten,” said the 
vicar, as he picked up the wreath.—* By whom was 
this token placed here, Jenkins?” 

** By Miss Frederica, sir. Every eighteenth of Oc- 
tober—that was the day Master Arthur died—she 
cowes and puts a fresh wreath on hiscofiin. She has 
never once missed doing it all these years. You see, 
sir, she and Master Arthur were play-fellows when 
they were children together, and very fond of one an- 
other Lord! I remember them both coming hand 
in hand to church, as if it was only t’other day.— 
Master Arthur died when Miss Freddy was away 
from home; and the first time she came here after 
she get back, I thought the pretty darling’s heart 
would have broke. However, she got over it in time; 
but every year since then, she has brought a wreath 
like what you see, and put it with ber own bands on 
the coffir, and said a little prayer to herself, and 
then gone quietly away.” 

“You have usually a good memory for such 
things.” said the vicar; ‘tell me, do you remember 
the funeral ot Master Arthur Spencelaugh?” 

s That I co, sir,” said the old man eagerly. “I 
recollect it as well as if it had happened only yester- 
day; and a shabby funeral it were, though it’s I that 
says so. Sir Philip was away in India at that time, 
and Lady Spencelaugh was too ill to come; so there 
was just nobody to see the last of the poor lad but 
that lame and ugly Dr. Kreefe, aud a couple of un- 
dertaker’s men. Mr. Rolfe, he were curate here at 
that time, and a fast reader be was surely; and he 
soon gabbled through the service; aud they all 
seewed glad to hurry the poor little chap out of sight. 
Before Sir Philip came home, there was a pretty 
white tablet to the memory ot Master Arthur put up 
by my lady, just over the family pew; and many a 
time has Sir Phili} come bere by himself to read 
what there is written on it abcvut his boy; and some- 
times he would say, ‘It was a sad day’s work for me, 
Jenkins, when my poor Arthur died.’ ” 

The old man paused, more trom lack of breath than 
want of words. Itmight be nothing more than fancy, 
but to every one there it seemed as if the light shed 
by the lantern was slowly growing dimmer and less 
able to pierce the gloom of the vault, which seemed 
to hold within its chill precincts the consecrated 
darkness of many years—a darkness that thickened 
the air, and was infinitely more intense than the 
blackness of the blackest night in the churchyard 
without. . 

“Eh, sirs! bat it’s a poor light to work by,” said 
Jenkins; and so saying, he opened the door of the 
lantern, and took out the candle to snuff it; but as 
he did so, a sudden gust of mingled wind and snow 
burst through the grating over the iron door, and 
extinguished the light, and sweeping through the 
vault, rushed out again by the way it had come; and 
as it did so, it seemed to the excited fancy of more 
than one there present as though the silent people 
lying so near them turned over in their resting- 
places, and whispered uneasily among themselves. 

Jenkins was the only one entirely unmoved by this 
little accident. The old sexton was as much at home 
among dead people as though he were smoking bis 
pipe in his Own chimney-corner; and he probably 
telt » sort of kindly contempt for such of them as 
rested humbly in the churchyard, as a class of in- 
dividuals who had a weakness for intruding their 
bones on the notice of survivors. He now proceeded 
deliberately to strike a match on the sole of his bvot, 
and to re-light the canule, muttering something to 
himself meanwhile about its being pleasant, seasun- 
able weather. 

“Am Ito begin, sir?” he said, to the vicar, when 
he had put the candle out of the way of a similar 
accident. “I have got my screw-driver here 
ready.” 

“One cannot help feeling somewbat reluctant to 
intrude upon the sacred repose of the dead,” said the 
vicar, adoressing his companions. ‘ But in an ex- 
ceptional case like the present one, where the truth 
cannot be arrived at by ordinary means, I think we 
may consider that we are fully justified in taking such 
astep. Jenkins, you may begia!l”’ 

Jenkins whipped the screw-driver nimbly out of 
his pocket, and then proceeded to rub bis nose with 
it appreciatively, while regarding the cofiin with a 
critical eye; evidently he had a ghastly sort of relish 
tor the task beivre him. 








j ‘My screw, gentlemen, don’t seem inclined to 
, bite,” said Jenkins, speaking thus ef the nail. But 
| at last the screw did bite, yielding slowly and grudg- 
j ingly to the force of the implement. “A jamous 
fellow!” said the old man, holding up the nail be- 
tween his thun. band finger. “ One of Death’s double- 
teeth—he, he!” 

All present turned suddenly. They felt, by the 
quick keen rush of snow-laden air, that the iron 
door was being opened by some one from the out- 
} side. They turned to see a black snow-sprinkled 
figure, half-standing, half-crouching, at the entrance 
to the vault. It was a woman’s figure; but the face 
was hidden, in part by the black hood drawn closely 
over the head, and in part by the white delicate 
hands. 

«O, not too late! say that I am not too late!” It 
was Lady Spencelaugh’s voice, but strangely altered. 
She staggered forward as she spoke, like one sud- 
denly struck blind, till she stood by the table in the 
centre of the vault on which rested the little coffin. 
“Do not touch that!” she exclaimed. ‘It contains 
not what you seek—what it does contain matters not. 
I confess everything. Arthur Spencelaugh dil not 
die. Isent him away to White Grange, from which 
place he was taken to America by the Kreefes. I 
wanted the title and estates for my own son. I have 
carried the wretched secret about me for twenty 
years, only to have it wrenched from me at the mo- 
ment the reward seemed in my grasp. Pardon me— 
pity me, if you will; 1 care not; Lonly ask to die— 
to die—to die!” 

As the last words came almost inaudibly from her 
lips, she sank in a dead faint on the floor of the vault. 
Mr. Greenhough ran to support her; and then, with 

the assistance of the other gentlemen, she was car- 
| ried out, and through the churchyard, and into the 
vestry. Scarcely had they got there with their bur- 
den, when Mrs. Winch made her appearance. That 
faithful retainer, having left Lady Spencelaugh for a 
few minutes, and missing her when she returned, had 
divined, as by instinct, whither her ladyship had 
| gone, and had at once hurried after her. Finding, 
atter a time, that Lady Spencelaugh showed signs of 
returning consciousness, the gentlemen left her to the 
care of the landlady, with a promise to send a car- 
riage down from the Hall. 

As Mr. Greenhough and Mr. Penning walked back 
through the snowy park, said the former, “ Even if 
all this be true that we have just heard, it by no 
means proves that your man is the genuine Simon 
| Pure.” i 

Mr. Penning smiled a little loftily. ‘ Weshall see 
what we shall see,” he said, with the air of an oracle; 
and with that, as by mutual consent, the affair was 
put on one side for the morrow’s settlement; and 
| Greenhough related a capital story of a hanging 
| judge, which Penning capped with “a good thing, 
| sir, tokd me by Dawkins, Q. C.” 

“Cheer up, my lady,” whispered Mrs. Winch, re- 
| assuringly in the ear of the prostrate woman, whose 
| head lay on her shoulder. ‘ All is not lost, even 
after what you have told them. The game is still 
ourown. You remember the words of the telegram, 
‘The Ocean Child has foundered with all on board.’ 
Nothing can keep Mr. Gaston out of the title and the 
estates; and, fur his sake, what you have said to- 
night, will be hushed up and furgotten.” 








CHAPTER XXXVIIL. 
WAITING FOR JERRY. 


THE cleck had just struck nine on the evening of 
the day which had witnessed such strange events at 
Belair, and Gurney Brackenridge was sitting at 
home in slippered ease, concocting for himself a tum- 
bler of bis favorite beverage. He was alone in the 
house, for Hannah hai gota few days’ holiday to 
visit some friends, and the chemist’s domestic com- 
forts were looked after by Mrs. Jakeway, in the 
interim. 

The world had prospered somewi.ct with Gurney 
Brackenridge since we saw him last. Although he 
had never received the three hundred pounds which 
had been promised him in case be should succeed in 
a certain service, which, as events turned out, it had 
been found impossible to perform, he bad yet been 
handsomely paid for his trouble in other ways, and 
especially for the neat detective-like style in which 
he had tracked John English from Pevsey Bay to a 
berth on board the Ocean Child, fast clipper-ship, 
bound for New York. Then, again it wax satistac- 
tory to know that the widow’s long-standing promise 
to marry him was likely at last to have a speedy ful- 
tilment. Mrs. Winch had been in strangely good 
spirits ever since the receipt of his telegram contain- 
ing the news of the loss of the Ocean Child, which 
had foundered a few days after leaving the Mersey, 
and while Brackenridge was still in Liverpool. The 
first of May had been fixed for the forthcoming nup- 
tials; and, all things considered, the chemist ought 
to have been, if not in a happy, at least in a con- 
tented trame of mind. But such was by no means 
the case. The oli sore was still festering secretly, 
and he refused to let it heal. He felt himselfto be an 
ill-used and terribly agyrieved individual, because 
his future wite still persisted in her resolution not to 
entighten him as to the nature of the secret bond 
which heli her and Lady Spencelangh so firmly to- 
gether, and mixed up the interests of both so inex- 
plicably with those of John English. Not only did 
the widow refuse to enlighten him now, but she gave 
him, besides, distinctly to understand that even after 
marriage, the secret would remain as heretofore her 





own property, and be in nowise shared by him; and 
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he was too well acquainted with the resolute character | 1 





of Martha Winch not to fowl certain that she would | 1) 


keep her word in this respect in spite of all that he | t 
, t 


ig ay or do. 
‘anaes did Gurney Brackenridge brood darkly | « 
over the slight which, as he conceived, was put upon | « 
him, Besides, how utterly and inconceivably foolish 
on the 
ing the 
othe . 
could well afford t» pay for the keeping of it, to allow 
such a golden chance to slip, when it might be had 
for the mere grasping! It was not the chemist’s | 
style of doing business. To him it would have been 
a little gold-mine; asa perennial source of income; 
bringing with it possibilities of unlimited cessation 
from work, with French brandy in unstinted quan- 
tity, and an exciting life in London or Paris. 

His dark reverie was suddenly put to flight by the 
familiar click of the garden gate, followed next 
minute by a loud double-knock at the front door. | 
“That's Jerry's knock, Dll wager anything. What 
can the fuol want with me to-night?” 

He got up, and opened the door with a cordial 
greeting, fur he always made a pointof keeping in 
Jerry’s good graces. ‘ What has brought you here, | 
my man, at this time of the night?” said Bracken- 
ridge, as Jerry sat down bashtully on the pr ffered 
chair, while his bright eyes roved purposelessly about 
the little room. 

“Jerry has just come from Belair,” said the lad. 
“He has got to post a letter for my laly; and he 
was to leave another here on the way. There were 
five black crows sitting all of a row as Jerry went 
through the park this afternoon; that means that 
something bad is going to happen to somebody.” 

The chemist held out his hand impatiently for the 
letter, and Jerry, after a little fumbling, produced it, 

Brackenridge at once recognized the widow's writ- 
ing. He tore it open, and read as follows: 


part of any one in possession of a secret affect- | 
happiness and welfare of another, and that | 


“DEAR GuURNEY:—I have been up at Belair all 
day, and am just going home, very tired, and far 
from well, Isend you this by Jerry, to save you 
the trouble of walking down to-night, as I shall ai 
onve go to bed on reaching home. Look in, however 
in the morning, a8 you go to business. Sincorel) 
yours, M. W. 


“JT might have known better,” murmured th 
chemist bitterly to himself, as he refolded the nots 
© than to think that she would let out anything 
importance to me.” 

He paused for a moment, with the letter still be 
tween his fingers. What wasit that Jerry had said 
That he was taking to the post a letter written | 
Laly Spencelaugh! Any letter written by Lad 
Spencelaugha wight, perchance, contain some rete! 
ence to that secret which, day and night, weighed 
heavily on the chemist’s mind. Such being the car 
supposing that he, Brackenridge, could get at U 
contents of this letter, might he not, by such mea: 
chauce Wo light on the key of the secret, an iso, c 
spite the widow's efforts, constitute himself mao| 
of the situation? The thought was a grand one— 
that mace his blood flush hotly in Lis veins; but b 
tocarry it out? derry’s incurcuptibility a» a m 
senger was known to bim of old; by artifice o: 
could he hope to obtain possession of the letter. & 
how? He mixed himsvlf another tumbler ot 
tuvorite stimulant, in the hope that it might ten 
sharpen his dulied wits, chatting meantime + 

Jerry on avy indifferent tople Unat came upper 
Ab! auexcellent thought! Suggested by the fe 
doubtless; but none the worse for that. 

“And is Mogaddo quite weil?” said the chen 
hanging the conversation abruptly. 
“aoe of is lordship’s health is won 
ful,” answered Jerry. é 

“Then he pines no longer for the loss of the p: 
Pipanta?” said Brackeuridge. 

“Alas! no. The darling is forgotten alres 
said the simpleton, muurniully—* lorgotten b 
but Jerry. But the memory of Pipauta is eull 
to Jerry's heart.” 

“Would Jercy like to see his Pipanta aga 
asked the chemist. f 

* Pipanta is dead, and buried under the Wit 
Oak, and will never dance to her lord's music a 
The great Katatango charmed her life out o! 
Aud now, ouly the Lord Mogasddo is left, who 
pers strange secrets in Jerry's var at the full: 








moon.” . 
“ Yes, but I can conjure bac k the ghostof Pi, 

so that Jerry can see it, but wot tuuch it,” sal 

chemist. nf ce 
“But Jerry is afraid of ghosts,” urged th 

“ Jerry will be a ghost himself sume day, and 

at widnight under the Witches’ Usk, and ° 

folk till they go crazy. He! he! a grand lie! 

| life!” 

| «* But it would not frighten you to wee Fj 

said Brackenridge. “ Youu hail see her dance 


‘ used to do, on that window-biind.’ ‘ 
$) “* But you wont let her come near Jerry 
A the lad, with 4 look of terror. 

Y * Don’t be afraid, man,” said the « hemi«t. 
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no wish to barm yeu.” Speaking thus, b 
a door which led into another room, and 4 


absence of abuut half 4 minute, he returner 
something white in his band—a handl 


ing 
- juld wh h diffused 


saturated with some |i 
peculiar odor through ‘he room. 
* Tut, 


Jerry's ¢ 
' 
fixed on him suspicionsly. man! y 
afraid of me, I hope,” said the chemist, with « 
“You haven't gut the pick of @ 
I tell you again, y' 


ous laugh. 
Chut! how you tremble. 

















ra person high up inthe social scale, one who | | 
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Gurney Brackenridge was sitting at 
red ease, cone «ting for himself a tum- 
orite beverage. He was alone in the 
nnab hai gota few days’ holiday to 
nds, and the chemist’s domestic com- 
‘ked after by Mrs, Jakeway, in the 


iad prospered somewhat with Gurney 
since we saw him last. Although he 
vived the three hundred pounds which 
nised him in case he should succeed in 
ice, which, as events turned out, it had 
possible to perform, he bad yet been 
aid for his trouble in other ways, and 
the neat detective-like style in which 
“I John English from Pevsey Bay to a 
ad the Ocean Child, fast clipper-ship, 
w York. Then, again it was satisthe- 
hat the widow’s long-standing promise 
' was likely at last to havea speedy ful- 
s. Winch had been in strangely good 
nee the receipt of his telegram contain- 
of the loss of the Ocean Child, which 
1a few days after leav ing the Mersey, 
ickenridge was still in Liverpool. The 
ul been tixed for the fortheoming nup- 


if not in a happy, at least ina con- 
of mind. But such was by no means 


| things considered, the chemist ought i 
ak 


ito let it heal. He felt himselfto be an 
terribly agyrieved individual, because 


old sore was still festering secretly % 
Af) 
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® still persisted in her resolutior | 
on not to A | 
as to the nature of the secret bond y | 


r and Lady Spencela ugh so firmly to- | 
‘nixed up the interests of both so inex- 
those of John English. Not only dia | 
use to enlighten him how, but she gave 
listinetly to understand that even after 
secret would remain as heretofore her | 
, and be in nowise shared by him; and 













































































he was too well acquainted with the resolute character 
of Martha Winch not to feel ceitain that she would 
keep her word in this respect in spite of all that he 
might say or do. 

Therefore did Gurney Brackenridge brood darkly 
over the slight which, as he conceived, was put upon 
him. Besides, how utterly and inconceivably foolish 
on the part of any one in possession of a secret affect- 
ing the happiness and welfare of another, and that 
other a person high up inthe social scale, one who 
could well afford t» pay for the keeping of it, to allow 
such a golden chance to slip, when it might be had 
for the mere grasping! It was not the chemist’s 
style of doing business. To him it would have been 
a little gold-mine; as a perennial source of income; 
bringing with it possibilities of unlimited cessation 
from work, with French brandy in unstinted quan- 
tity, and an exciting life in London or Paris. 

His dark reverie was suddenly put to flight by the 
familiar click of the garden gate, followed next 
minute by a loud double-knock at the front door. 
“That’s Jerry’s knock, [ll wager anything. What 
can the fuol want with me to-night?” 

He got up, and opened the door with a cordial 
greeting, for he always made a point of keeping in 
Jerry’s good graces. ‘‘ What has brought you here, 
my man, at thistime of the night?” said Bracken- 
ridge, as Jerry sat down bashtullyon the prefered 
chair, while his bright eyes roved purposelessly about 
the little room. : 

“Jerry has just come from Belair,” said the lad. 
*“ He has got to post a letter for my lady; and he 
was to leave another here on the way. There were 
five black crows sitting all of a rowas Jerry went 
through the park this afternoon; that means that 
something bal is going to happen to somebody.” 

The chemist held out his hand impatiently for the 
letter, and Jerry, after a little fumbling, produced it. 
Brackenridge at once recognized the widow’s writ- 
ing. He tore it open, and read as follows: 


“DEAR GURNEY:—I have been up at Belair all 
day, and am just going home, very tired, and tar 
from well. Lsend you this by Jerry, to save you 
the trouble of walking down to-night, as I shall at 
onve go to bed on reaching home. Lwvok in, however, 
in the morning, as you go to business. Sincerely 
yours, M. W.” 


“TI might have known better,” murmured the 
chemist bitterly to himself, as he refolded the note, 
* than to think that she would let out anything of 
importance to me.” 

He paused fora moment, with the letter still be- 
tween his fingers. What wasit that Jerry had said? 
That he was taking to the post a letter written by 
Laiy Spencelaugh! Any letter written by Lady 
Spencelaugh wight, perchance, contain some reter- 
euce to that secret which, day and night, weighed so 
heavily ow the chemist’s miud. Such being the case, 
supposing that he, Brackenridge, could get at the 
contents of this letter, might he uot, by such means, 
chauce Lo jight on the key uf the secret, and so, de- 
spite the widow’s efforts, constitute hitself master 
of the situation? The thought Was 2 grand one—one 
that made his blood flush hotly in bis veins; but how 
to carry it out? Jerry’s incurcuptibility as a mes- 
senger wus known to him of old; by artifice only 
could he hope to obtain possession of the letter. But 
how? He wixed himself another tumbler of his 
tuvorite stimulant, iu the hope that it might tend to 


nothing to fear. Now keep your eyes fixed firmly on 
the blind of the window opposite to you, while [ hold 
this for you tosmell at, and presently you will see 
the figure of the pretty Pipanta begin to show itself 
on the blind—faint at first, and then clearer and 
clearer, till y u see heras plainly as though she were 
alive before you.” 
Even before be hal done speaking, he had placed 
himself behind Jerry’s chair, and half encircling the 
lad with one ari, pressed the saturated handkerchiet 
to bis nostrils with the other. Jerry made one or two 
abortive efforts to get away, but the chemist’s iron 
arm held him remorselessly; and in a few seconds 
the lad’s eyes closed softly, his head drooped back- 
ward against Brackenridge’s chest, while an ex- 
pression strangely sweet and solemn diffused itself 
over his tace, which but a minute before hal been 
troubled by a dim suspicion of the chemist’s good 
faith, mingled with a vague dread of the coming ap- 
p2rition. 
“ Jericho! why, the lad’s gone already!” said 
Brackenridge, to himself. ‘ It doesn’t take much to 
knock him over, anyhow.” Speaking thus, he flung 
the handkerchief to the other side of the room, and 
lifting Jerry in his arms, as easily as though he were 
achild, he deposited the unconscious lad on a sofa, 
with bis head supported by the cusbions. ‘‘ Now for 
the letter!” muttered Brackenridge. One by one, 
Jerry’s pockets were lightly examined, aud then his 
hat; but the letter was nowhere to be found. “ It 
must be here,” murmured the chemist, as he pro- 
ceeded to unbutton Jerry’s waistcoat. And there it 
was; and there, too, was Jerry’s pet, Mogaddo; and 
just as the chemist’s fingers were on the point of 
grasping the paper, the reptile, lifting its head an- 
grily from the folds of flannel in which it had been 
concealed, made a swift sudden dart, and bit Brack- 
enridge in the wrist. The che:rist drew back his 
hand with a fearful cath, but next instant he had 
seized the reptile tirmly between his thumb and fin- 
ger, and dragging it from its cosy nest, he carried it 
writhing across the room, and throwing open a back 
window, hurled it with all bis strength far out into 
the frosty night. His next proceeding was to take a 
piece of live-coal from the fire, and holding it with 
the tongs, to press it firmly on his wrist at the spot 
where the reptile had bitten it, till he had burned 
away the flesh alinost to the bone. The agony was 
so intense that great drops of perspiration burst out 
on his forehead, and he bit his lip till he left a mark 
on it which was visible for several days. When he 
had put back the coal into the tire, he hastened to 
pour out and drink off half a tumbler of raw brandy; 
and after that he proceeded to bandage up his wrist, 
as well as he was able, with his disengaged hand. 
Now for the letter. Poor Jerry still lay without 
sense or motion, utterly unconscious of the fate which 
had befallen his favorite. Brackenridge took the 
letter without fear. He saw, with some surprise, 
that the address was unmistakably in a man’s writ- 
ing; but asthe envelop was merely fastened in the 
ordinary way, and not sealed, there would be no 
difficulty in mastering the contents. A little copper 
kettle was boiling cheerily by the fire, and all that it 
was requisite to do» was to’ let the current of steam 
play on the gummed part of the envelop for a little 
while, and the thing was done. The chenist’s fin- 
gers trembled a little as be took the folded paper out 
of the envelop, and turned to the lamp to read it. 
Next moment, a wild intense pang of bafiled rage 





sharpen his dulled wits, chatting meautime with 


san . ! 
Jerry on any inditivrent topic that came uppermost. | 


Ab! anexcellent thought! Suggested by the fiend, 
doubtless; but none the worse for that. 

“Andis Mogaddo quite well?” said the chemist, 
changing the conversation abruptly. 

* The salubiity of Lis lordship’s health is wonder- 
ful,” answered Jerry. 

** Then he pines uo longer for the loss of the pretty 
Pipanta?” said Brackeuridge. 

“Alas! no. 
said the simpleton, muurniully—* turgutten by all 
but Jerry. But the memory of Pipauta is still dear 
to Jerry’s heart.” 

“Would Jercy like to see his Pipanta again?” 
asked the cleiist. 

*Pipantais dead, and buried under the Witches’ 
Oak, and will never dance to her lord’s music again. 
The great Katatungo charmed her life out of her. 
And now, only the Lord Mogaddo is left, who whis- 
pers stcange secrets in Jerry’s ear at the fullo’ the 
moon.” 

* Yes, but I can conjure back the ghost of Pipania, 


so that Jerry can see it, but not tuuch it,” said the 


chepist. 


“But Jerry is afraid of ghosts,” urged the lad. 
“ Jerry will bea ghost himsel! sume day, and dance 
at midnight under the Witches’ Oak, and fiighten 
folk till they go crazy. He! he! a grand lilt! a rare 


life!” 


said Brackenridge. 
used to do, on taat window-biind.” 


the lad, with a look of terror. 


* Don’t be atraid, man,” said the chemist. 
no wish to harm you.” 


ing something white in his hand—a handkerchie 
saturated with some liquid which diffused a faint, 
fixed on him suspiciously. 


ous laugh. 
Chut! how you tremble. 





= 


The darling is forgotten already,” | 


“ But it would not frighten you to see Pipanta,” 
* You shall see her dauce as sue 


“ But you wont let her cume near Jerry?” said 


“Pve 
Speaking thus, he opened 
adoor which led into another room; and after an 
absence of abuut half a minute, he returned, carry- 


peculiar odor through the room, Jerry’s eyes were 
“Tat, man! you’re not 
afraid of me, I hope,” said the chemist, with a boister- | 
“ You haven’t got the pluck of a mouse. | 
I tell you again, you have 


and despair shot from the chemist’s heart, and held 
him as though be were possessed by ademon; while 
H from his lips, as bine as those of a dead man, pro- 
| ceeded a string of imprecations so intense and dread- 

ful that they could only make themselves heard in a 

sort of half-choked whisper. The letter was not 
| from Lady Spéencelaugh at all, but was merely a note 

from Sir Gaston to some friend in London, stating 
| that, in consequence of certain unpleasant proceed- 

ings at home, he should not be able to keep an ap- 
pointment as agreed upon. In the first excess of his 
rage, the chemist crampled up the letter between his 
fingers, and flung it into the tire, and was only roused 
to asense of what he had done by seeing it burst 
intoa blaze. The sight sobered him in an instant. 
What excuse could he possibly wake to Jerry, who 
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a bitter groan opposite poor dead Jerry; and taking 

his head between his hands, as though it were a 

loose portion of himself whic& might chance to fall 

off and get damaged, he contemplated bis handiwork 

in silence. But presently he grew frightened. That 

same sweetly solemn look still rested on the face of 
the dead lad, and it troubled the chemist woefully ; 

it spoke of something—of a heavenly peace and seren- 

ity—so entirely beyond his ordinary experiences; 

that he could not bear to contemplate it any longer. 

With that instinctive desire which we all have to 

cover up onr lost ones, he fetched a clean cloth out of 
a clothes-press in the next room, and spread it gently 

over the face of the dead boy. It may be that at 

that moment some pang of regret, pure and simple, 

for the friend he had lost—a friend, even if a simple- 
ton—made its way to the chemist’s hardened heart. 

If such were the case, it was quenched next moment 
in burning anxiety for his own safety; for suddenly, 

and without any preliminary warning, such as the 
swinging of the garden gate, or the noise of footsteps 
on the gravel, there came a loud single knock at the 
front door—a knock which echoed dully through the 
quiet house, but which fell like a sound of dire omen 
on thechemist’s guilty heart. He staggered back as 
though smitten by an invisible hand. Who could 
possibly want himat so late an hour? Suppose he 
were to pretend not to be at home? But that would 
never do, because one of the windows of the room 
looked out at the front of the house, and the tell- 
tale lamp shining through the blind betrayed his 
presence to all who might pass that way. He was 
still considering within himself, when the summons 
came again, louder and more imperative than befure. 
With a trembling hand he took up the lamp, and car- 
ried it into the next room; and turning the key softly 
on that terrible Thing lying there so mute and move- 
less, he advanced on tip-toe to the front door, and 
putting his mouth to the keyhole, called out in a 
strange, hoarse voice, ‘‘ Who’s there? and what do 
you want?” 

“Open the door, Brack, my boy, and you'll soon 
tind out,” replied a voice from the outside, in ac- 
cents rendered slippery by the imbibition of more 
strong drink than the speaker could conveniently 
carry. 

Brackenridge at onee recognized the voice as that 
of alame cobbler named Griggs, a man known to 
everybody as one of the most drunken reprobates in 
Normanford; and he at once opened the door, first 
taking the precaution to put up the chain. ‘‘ Now, 
Griggs, what is it?” said the chemist, impatiently. 
“ Why do you come bothering me at this time of the 
night?” 
“ Well, I’m jiggered if that aint cool!” said the cob- 
bler, with a hiccup, as he swayed slightly to and fro 
on the step. ‘ Seeyhere, I don’t want you, my buck, 
at any price; wouldu’t have you a gift. Th’ in- 
dividle I want is m’ friend, Jerry Winch. Here 
have I been waiting, waiting more ‘n half-an-hour, 
and no signs of Jerry yet. It’s tarnation cold stand- 
ing out here, I can tell ye; sol want to know how 
much longer you are going to keep the lad.” 





“ Jerry Winch!” said the chemist, in a dismayed | 
whisper. ‘ You are mistaken; Jerry Winch is not | 
here.” 

“Q, tie now, Mishter B.! Very naughty to tell 
fibs,” said the cobbler, with an emphatic smack of 
his drunken lips. 
own blessed eyes come in at this very dvor! Seey- 
here, now; this is how it is,” he weut on, adjusting 
his balance to a nicety against the dour-post. “ I’ve 
been out ’n business this aiternoon, and coming home, 
I found the roads uncommonly shlippery—so shlip- 
| pery, that when I met my friend Jerry, who hap- 
| pened to be coming the same way, we agreed to waik 
| arm-in-arm to keep one another up. Seeyhere, now. 
| Jerry shlipped twice, but I picked him up and set 
him on his pins, and we were as right as ninepence 
when we got here. Says young Flybysky to me,‘ I’ve 
yot a letter fur old B., and I wust cail and leave it. 
You wait here fur me; I shan’t be long; and then 
we'll go down the hill together” ‘All right, my 
turnip,” says I; ‘‘and away he goes, and I sees the 
door shut after him; and now yuu want to persuade 
me that he aint here. It looks suapy.” 





was the most faithful of messengers, for destroying 
| the letter? There was only one excuse possible for 
him, and that was to deny ever having scen the let- 
ter—he could lie as hard as anybody if needs were— 
and to persuade the simpleton that he had lost it on 
the road from Belair. Yes, that was the only way 
practicable out of the confounded mess he had got 
himself into. 





roughly by the shoulder, and called him by name, 


such simple means, or, indeed, by any earthly means 


| dread gnawing at his heart—a dread in comparison 


in his voice, “ Jerry, Jerry! wake up, man—come, 
wake up!” but Jerry remained supremely indiffer- 
eut to all such entreaties. 
find his pulse, but there was no pulse to find. Next, 
| in hot haste, he fetched a looking-glass out of another 
room, and held it over the lad’s mouth; but obstinate 


f 


’ 


stopped furever; Jerry was growing cold already. 


Going up to Jerry, he shook the unconscious lad | 
Bat Jerry’s sleep was far too sound to be broken by | 
whatever, as the chemist, with a horrible, sickening | 
with which his previous anxiety about the letter had 


been as child’s play—was not long in discovering. | 
Again and again he cried aloud, with a strange agony | 


Then the chemist tried to | 


Jerry refused to breathe ever so faintly; the glass 
remained unsullied. Not even the weakest heart- 
beat was perceptible to the fingers that hungered so 
| keenly to detect it; the delicate mechanism had 


Convinced at last that all his efforts at resuscita- 
| tion were utterly useless, the chemist sat down with 


* Well, well,” said the chemist, in a perfect‘agony 
of bewilderment, ‘Il was perhaps wrong in saying 
that Jerry was not here.” 

“In course you was,” interrupted the cobbler, 
| gravely. 

“ } ought to have said, that I have got some im- 
portant business to transact, in which 
Jerry’s assistance. We shall not be done till a very 
late huur; in fact, Jerry will probably stay here all 
night; so it will be no use whatever your waiting 
for him any longer.” y 
* That's straighifurward—that alters the case al- 
“Jf Flybysky can’t 
Seeylere, uow, I've 


together,” said the cubbdler. 
come, 1 must go without him. 


my vitals, and in such a case bianudy’s the only 
cure.” 

Anything to be relieved of this wretch’s drunken 
| maunderiugs! The brandy was quickly fetched, and 
eagerly drunk. After vowing that Brackenridge 
| was aregular “ brick,” and insisting on a parting 
grasp of the Land, the cobbler turned to go. At the 
garden gate, lie paused. ‘ Seeybere, now. it look- 
ed soapy at first, didn’t it?” Le said, and with a last 
tipsy nud of the head, he 
row. 

Having refastened the door, Brackenridge went 


back into the little room where he bad left (he lamp, 
He must get away at once, 
, Unat was very evident. When Jerry came to be in- | yond the art of man to heal. 


and sat down to think. 


“As if I didn’t see him with my | ried ladies (except maids of honor) mast ut tarry in 


L require ! 


been waiting here so long that the frost has got to | 


disappeared down the 


quired forin the morning, Griggs would remember 
everything; there would be no lapse of memory with 
regard to overnight events with such a centirme:d 
toper as the cobbler, But for the cursed accident of 
this man’s presence, Brackenridge felt that he might 
have hidden away the body, where, even if found, no 
suspicion would have attached to him in the matter. 
But such a course was now utterly out of the ques- 
tion. He rmust get away at once and forever. To 
this dark ending had his scoundrelly arts brought 
him. An outcast and a murderer, ever dreading to 
feel the touch of justice on his shoulder, he must go 
forth iuto the world, and try to seek out anew ard 
obscure home where himself and his crimes were 
alike unknown. 
After a time, he looked at his watch, and then he 
went up stairs, and hurriedly began to pack a small 
portmanteau. <A few minutes were sufficient to ac- 
complish this task; then he put on his overcoat, 
and a thick gray comforter, and a fishing-hat of 
brown felt; so dressed, no casual acquaintance whom 
he might chance to encounter would be likely to re- 
cognize him, This done, he took his portmanteau in 
his hand, and went quietly down stairs. He paused 
for a moment opposite the door of the room where 
the dead lay. His pocketbook was on the chimney- 
piece of that room; but not for the world dared he 
have gone in and got it. Leaving the lamp stiil 
burning, he stole out by way of the back-door, which 
he pulled to gently aiter him; and so away at a 
rapid pace down the snowy road. Already there 
was on him the sickening dread which would never 
utteriy leave him again, and which every man feels 
when he first becomes a criminal—the dread of being 
taken. 

(TO BE CONTINUED ] 
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GOOD SOCIETY IN VIENNA. 

In conversation with an obscure and uninteresting 
person, the Austrian will take as much pains to 
please as when great social or sentimental interesis 
are at stake. The small coin of customary salutations, 
as expressions of respect, obeisances, apvlogies fur 
accidental pressure in crowded rooms, and tue like, 
is rigorously exacted and always paid. When an in- 
troduction occurs the parties concerned are willing 
to listen and look instead of betraying visible repug- 
nance to the operatiun, or trying to catch the eye of 
a tricnd across tue room, or perhaps in London tash- 
ion making a sudden wieel and marching off before 
two purases have been exchanged. ‘The general tone 
of manners, particularly with the men, is soft, aud 
migut be called tov silken by the admirers of the 
boisterous and categurical method of our own rising 
generatiog, There may even be noticed an occa- 
sional deficiency in what Swift called “the art of 
making every reasonable persou in the company easy, 
and being easy ourzelves.’’ However, seeing that 
what looks like timidity is often dullness or arro- 
gance, and that most Austrians are either Bwotian 
or proud, it is curious that shy incividuals should be 
su cumparaiively rare. 

A stranger will not fail to be struck with the 
mechauvism of an Austrian entertainwent. People 
du nut stand or sit about wherever they like or can, 
but according to fixed geographical laws. From an 
early wowent each rvom is seen tv contain the nu- 
cleus of a spevitic group. In the first place, uumar- 





the presence of their elders; so that cach damsel on 
arriviug courtesies deeply to tue hustess, aud then 
Without delay gravitates to the roum prescribed fur 
her kind. ‘fhe young ladies, or cuutesse, instinc- 
| tively crowd together into a plLalanx, which is svn 
surrounded by the military, Wuen Luere ensues what 
| Colley Cibver would Lave called an * incessant con- 
| cumsion of words.” But no contessa may quit the 
ranks tur (ue purposes of private strategy. There is 
no suuntering avbvut rovws or loitering im cyrridors 
| and winduws. Even at bails precautionary tactics 
prevail, tur the culilesse iuust troop together in whe 
| middle of tus fluor, Dever separating except in order 
| to dance, nor lsaving Ubeir stativn uuless when all 
rush with ove Consent to supper or Ww tea. Every- 
| body stands aud cackles; Uicre is no secrecy, DO 
| Separate, or prolonged taik, and, above all, uo firta- 
| tion. ‘Tue cotitesse have a shuwy, Unorougu-bred air, 
| Well-grown figures, vivacious, though Lardly iutel- 
| ligent, faces. ‘Tueir wilets err on tbe side of costly 
‘and tawdzy oOverdress, and their heads and uecks 
j are overdecked with jewels, feathers and flowers, 
| They have uvt only the clothes but also the aptomb 
| of marrivd women, 
| ner, which sometimes verges upon assurance, and 
| withal a vast deal of courtesy and polish, Tueir 
|} dancing is perfection, but in vther bodily exercises 
| they do not indulge, uot evenin archery and croquet; 
| they Lave small taste or skill in music or urawing, 
| speak French poorly, and English not gt all; read 
! little, have slight natural gifts of comprehension or 
inventiop, aud are seldom taken wo travel beyond 
| the empire, or even bey oud cheir province. 


. 





They havea sell-possesseu wan- , 





PASS:ON. 
The torrent and the blast can mar the loveliest 
War, with her rutiless hand, may 
rival the elements in their work of destruction; 
but it is passion alone that can lay waste the human 
leart. The whirlwind and the dood have curation 
in their existence, and have bounds for their fury; the 


scenes in nature. 


earth recovers from the devastation of the coutfiict, 
with a fertility that seems enriched by the bivod of 
its victims; but there are teclings that no human 
agency can limit, and mental wounds which are be- 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
WAIFS. 


BY FRANK FOXCROFT. 
wee 


I.—THE RIVER OF LIFE. 
Steadily on to the deep blue sea 
The river flows at my feet, 
And its rippling waves are telling to me 
Tales that are holy and sweet. 
One by one the waves pass on, 
One by one till each is gone, 
Leaving never a sign or trace; 
And others flow on to take their place. 


Thus the River of Life is tending 
Toward Eternity’s shore; 
Thus its wayward course is bending,’ 
Ever bending more and more; 
Thus we, too, are passing on, 
Till at length we’ ll all be gone, 
Leaving never a sign or trace; 
While worthier ones shall fill our place. 


IIL—LOVE’S FIRES. 
Ever changing, 
Ever ranging, 
Often life and soul endangering, 
Burns the fire. 
Mounting higher, higher, higher, 
With an infinite desire, 
Burning brighter, 
Growing lighter, 
As the end is drawing nigher; 
Weary never, 
Feeble never, 7 
It will burn and burn forever. 
III.—LOVE'S STREAM. 
If you stand by the side ofa flowing stream, 
And watch its course for an hour, 
Though placid and still the waters seem, 
They ’ve yet a resistless power; 
For follow it down 
Where it enters the town, 
And its merry song, 
As it ripples along, 
Is lost in the hum of the town— 
In the bustle and hum of the town; 
. Crashing, 
Dashing, 
Over the rocks; 
Tingling, 
Mingling, 
In fiery shocks; 
Flinging, 
Ringing, 
A power that mocks 
All effort to control it. 
As well restrain o 
The falling rain, 
As well control 
The parting soul, 
For in one unceasing flow 
On and on its waters go. 





CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
A HAND IN THE DARK. 


BY ACTON WARE. 


“You surely wont go out alone, sir!” says Thomas, 
as his master’s brother, after groping down stairs, 
found his way to the front door and opened it. 

** Don’t be too sure of that,” was the dry answer, 
as the gentleman put his cane down to feel for the 
step. 

“ But, sir, I will go with you directly,” persisted 
the man in a sort of mild horror. 

‘*You will do nothing of the sort!” was the savage 
answer. 

“But, sir, you are not used to the streets. You 
will get run over,” called the man after him. 

Mr. Willard Burkett turned suddenly toward the 
door, and, raising his blind eyes and his stout cane 
at the same moment, dealt a blow in the direction of 
the dodging Thomas. 

‘* He’s gone crazy!” muttered the astonished ser- 
vant, banging the door. ‘‘ But he may go to the 
deuce for me. I’m not going to be beaten over the 
head that way.” . 

Mr. Burkett walked slowly down the street for the 
first time alone, since his misfortune. It was a wide 
aristocratic street with broad smooth walk, and so 
not hard to follow. His quick ear caught coming 
footfalls, and distinguished which way they tended, 
marking how as they neared him they slackened and 
turned gently aside. 

Such considerations did not soothe, they only em- 
bittered him. To be pitied, and turned out for, and 
guided, when he was in the full flush and strength of 
manhood, to have soft eyes dwell on his face instead 
of dropping dashfully from his gaze, this was hard. 
He felt like flinging their kindness back in their 
faces. 





led long and straight to the water, and that it had 
few passers. He didn’t care to be stared at more 
than he could help. 


He walked and walked, groping his way, growing 
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as saying that there was positively no hope. 


outer darkness, 


scarcely keeping himself from falling. 
recklessly on. 


cane struck a pile of lumber. 


in the way. 


his hand upward. 


that soft yet firm touch. 


than like a voice, and the hand drew him back. 


in his palm. 


his surprise. 


throwing it away.” 
He paused abruptly. 


for which I cannot thank you.” 


deaf hi. FY 


you may find countless und 





despair!” 


ed his on which a tear dropped. 


reconciled.” 
** Come!” she said, and he went with her. 


their feet were on the pavement. 


it carry you so far. Promise me!” 


way and said, ‘“‘ I promise! Will you trust me?” 


she had shown before. 


again even to yourself. Let it be forgotten.” 
“*T can never forget!” he said, and stopped. 


He gave his address. 
timidly. 


work. Is not the sun down?” 


to the horizon is a long line of rose-colored cloud. 
It will be fine to-morrow.” 

“Tell me your name?” he said, as he felt his feet 
on the smooth pavement again, and knew that he 
was near home. 

‘“*T would not like to,” she said, hesitatingly. 
“Then [ lose you?” he asked. 
“It would scarcely be loss,” 





more bitter and determined at every step. The oc- 
ulist had told him that day that there was not much 
hopes of his recovering his sight, and for the man to | name.” 
own that much, he argued with himself, was as much 


It had been but a year since this trouble began to 
grow, and he had fought against it with all that 
science, urged on by wealth anda fierce protesting 
will, could do. Now what was his wealth, or his 
talents, or his health to him. He was plunged in 


As he thought over these thing’, he found himself | Good-night. May God comfort you!” 
on soft soil. The pavement had. ended, and he was 
going down the road that led to the wharf. It was 
rough and he stumbled over stones and into ruts, 


“T’ve had enough of it!” he muttered, walking 
The soft rush of water stole upon his ears, and his 


Carefully feeling his way now, he reached the edge 
of the wharf and paused to listen. There seemed no 
one near. He stooped for astone which he threw 
into the water totry its depth. There was nothing 


‘* Now may God have mercy on me!” he exclaimed, 
flinging his cane away, and pausing a moment to lift 


Was it an angel’s hand stretched down from heaven 
that took his? Every nerve in his body thrilled to 


**Come!” said a voice that was like a breath rather 


Bewildered and un-nerved he obeyed the impulse, 
and was led carefully back a few steps. Then the 
hand was withdrawn for an instant and his cane 
restcred to him, and again the melting fingers rested 


“Who are you?” he demanded, recovering from 


‘One whom God hassent to save you,” answered 
the voice, soft, tremulous, but earnest. ‘God has 
indeed had mercy on your soul, and prevented your 


“ You are kind as others are kind,” he said, bitter- 
ly. ‘But can you know what my life is to be? 
Have you the right to interfere? Think! A man 
shut up in darkness worse than that of a dungeon! 
What am1? What can1 be? I tell you, lady, in 
your kindness you have done an ill deed, and one 


“You will yet thank me,” she said, gently. ‘ You 
will bless me for thwarting a dreadful, an insane im- 
pulse. I can imagine, I can fear what your life might 
be if you find no help. Iwas in the oculist’s room 
this morning, and heard what he said of your case. 
There is yet hope. I would recommend you to try 
Bertram, who understands cases like yours better 
than the one you visit. Try everything before you 
despair. It is only at night that we see the stars; 
gsina 
shadowed life. Do not despair, I entreat you, do not 


She had been standing beside him with her hand 
in his while she spoke, and at her last fervent appeal 
the other hand was added to the first, aud both press- 


“You almost persuade me to live!” he said, 
breathlessly. “If Ihad you tocheer me, I might be 


Just touching him she guided him back, and the 
path was smooth that had been so rough, and he felt 
that pity was not so bitter to take. In afew minutes 


“ You must promise me that you will take the life 
that is before you, whatever that may be,” she said, 
in hurried, agitated tones. ‘I shall not know peace 
if I think you may fall in such a mood again, and let 


He knew by her voice that she was looking up 
into his face, and he smiled as he bent his face her 


“*T will!’ she answered, a little withdrawing her 
hand from his arm, and he felt that she shrank back 
faintly as though the smile displeased her, or as 
though it seemed to her for the moment that he must 
see. But she recovered immediately, and spoke 
again, though in a different manner, hesitating and 
speaking with less of that earnest confidence which 


“ Of course, you understand that I shall hold this 
last hour sacred to silence. I shall never speak of it 
‘* Where do you live?” she asked, after a moment. 
‘*May I go to the door with you?” she asked, 
‘*If you will beso kind. It will but finish your 
“Yes, it isa sweet April twilight. You feel the 
chilldo you not? The sky is lovely. It is all pale 
orange in the west, and amethyst in the east. There 


isa moon only three nights old, and under it is a 
large planet, Jupiter, I think. And under both, close 








so. I am not sure that I should bring pleasant 
memories with me. I would not like to tell you my 


‘Will you never take me by the hand again, my 
good angel?” he said, passionately, touching with 
his hand the hand on his arm. 

It half withdrew itself till he removed his touch. 

“TI do not know,” she said, in the same hesitating 
way. ‘‘Wemay meet,and we may not. Ido not 
wish tomake any promise. I shall inform myself of 
the issue of your case. We are at your door-step. 





The hand slid down his sleeve and rested a mo- 
ment in his. 
‘* Let me touch your face,” he said, eagerly. “It 
is a blind man’s privilege. I cannot be content other- 
wise.” 
She stood still and did not refuse. 
He lifted his hand and laid it on soft thick hair that 
waved loosely away from a low forehead wide at the 
temples. His finger traced the smooth arch of a 
silken eyebrow, and the sweep of long lashes. The 
smooth cheek: of narrowing oval burned under his 
palm, and, as he touched the soft, velvet lips, the 
breath trembled over them warm and hurried. 
“T cannot lose you!” he exclaimed; but as he 
spoke, she slid from him with another faint good- 
night. 
“Stay!” he said; but there was no sound nor 
answer. 
The door opened. “Well, Willard,” cried his 
brother’s voice, ‘‘ you have given us a pretty fright. 
I was just going out to search for you.” 
““You perceive that I have saved you the trouble,” 
he said. 
‘I was so nervous about you,” said Anne, his 
brother’s wife. ‘ Bert would have dinner, because 
he had to go out this evening, but the thought of you 
quite spoiled my appetite. Now I’m hungry and will 
dine with you.” 
“Tam sorry, Anne,” he said, “but it might have 
been worse,” shivering to think what might have 
happened, but for the interposing hand whose first 
touch seemed so long ago, whose last touch was 
warm and soft on his palm now. How far away 
that evil mood had fled! How gentle and hopeful 
he felt! How courage sprang up in his heart to do, 
if need be, to endure! 
“‘T feel as though I shall regain my sight, Anne,” 
he said, as she led him to the dining-room. 
““You do?” she said, joyfully, giving his arm a 
Squeeze. ‘‘How gladlam! I was afraid that you 
had got discouraged, and that was what worried me 
most this afternoon. I was almost afraid—” she 
hesitated. 
“‘ Let your fears go,” he interposed. “Iam going 
to see Bertram to-morrow.” 
That night, for the first time in months, Willard 
Burkett laid his head upon his pillow with a quiet 
heart, and slept peacefully till morning. Slept, and 
reamed sweetly too, for a soft hand was guiding 
him, and a soft cheek grew warm under his touch. 
The next day he went to Bertram, an oculist of 
less note than the other, but who immediately in- 
spired him with hope and confidence. Hope grew 
every day, and after a few weeks he received assur- 
ance of cure being attainable. 
He walked home in silence by the side of his re- 
joicing sister-in-law, and, when he had reached the 
house, went to his room, and locking himself in, tell 
on his knees in fervent thanksgiving. 
A month later he looked upon the sun, and when 
it had set, he saw the crescent moon in the pale 
orange sky, with the large star, and the long line of 
rose-colored cloud, as that voice had described it two 
months before. 
‘*Where are the eyes through which I saw it 
then?” he asked, longingly. ‘‘ Where is the hand, 
and where is the voice?” 
In all that time he had received no token of her. 
He had allowed himself to meet his brother’s visitors 
whom he had shunned before, he had gone out alone, 
he had listened to every voice in the street, but no 
tone or touch of hers had come to him. 
And it was mid-June, and time to leave the city. 
But he made the excuse that he must be near Ber- 
tram to perfect his cure, and could only go a little 
way out of the city where he could come in at any 
hour. 
“Could not you get directions to last, and come 
with us?” Anne said. ‘I want you for beau. Our 
company is to have a splendid lot of ladies.” 
But he persisted, and sent her off in the pouts. 
** You don’t know what you miss,” were her part- 
ing words. ‘‘ May Lincoln is to be there.” 
He smiled as he said, ‘‘I shall try to console my- 
self for the loss of Miss Lincoln’s June face.” And 
he thought, ‘‘ I wouldn’t give the chance of meeting 
my angel for a thousand May Lincolns.” 
And yet this young lady was one whom he might 
have admired, had his fancy or his heart been free to 
admire her. She was beautiful, that he knew. She 
was talented and agreeable, everybody said. But his 
heart was pré-occupied. 
Besides, the young lady had scarcely seemed to | 
fancy him. He had seen her but a few times, and she 
had not noticed him much. She had given him a 
stately bow at their introduction, and had not spoken 
a dozen words to him in the course of their brief ac- 


ter worth searching and waiting for, than a true and 
noble woman? The summer was not wasted if he 
found her. 

But the summer waned and autumn came, and he 
had not found her. Then Anne came back with her 
friends, and all the wanderers gathered again, flocks 
of gay birds flying back totheir nests. 

He went to them and joined their circle. His home 
was in the city now, and he might as well make the 
best of life. And life was not quite frivolous at Bert 
Burkett’s. Ofcourse, May Lincoln was among them, 
and he was vexed to find himself attracted. Not that 
she noticed him any more now than she had done in 
the summer; but he could not see her often and not 
see also that she was something more than a beauti- 
fulwoman. She had good sense, grace, and a fine 
gayety and spirit at times. She had sweetness, too, 
though she was shy of showing it. She showed in- 
deed little enough of it to him, and she always cooled 
as he came near. 

“ You do not try to please her,” Anne complained, 
“and she is used to being sought. May is proud. 
You don’t suppose that she is going to try to capti- 
vate you, do you? It isn’t her way.” 

“Tam glad of it, for I do not wish to be capti- 
vated,” the gentleman said. ‘And I suppose if she 
made the attempt she would succeed.” 

Here the lady under discussion walked up to them, 
where they stood in a picture gallery, and one and 
another friend joined them. Miss Lincoln bowed 
very slightly to the gentleman, but put her hand on 
Anne’s arm. 

“Come and see the loveliest portrait,” she said. 
And the two crossed the gallery. 

Willard Burkett followed them, half-amazed at the 


before a portrait of a young girl, who stood .with 
eager, parted lips, holding a letter to her bosom. 
Hair of deep gold waved back from a low brow, and 
was held by awreath of lilies-of-the-valley and their 
leaves. Violet eyes looked out, bright and dewy, 
and the small hands seemed to tremble on the 
canvas. 

What made Willard Burkett think of his unknown 
guide? He had settled in his own mind that her 
hair was light, a warm silky flaxen, and her eyes 
blue. Might not the hair be darker than he thought? 
He gazed with growing earnestness, seeming to touch 
again the soft cheek, the fine brows, and the sweet, 
unsteady mouth. Could it be that those eyes looked 
up at him when she asked his promise? 

He had quite lost himself in the study of that face, 
when he was recalled by perceiving that his sister- 
in-law had gone to look at another picture; and turn- 
ing, he met Miss Lincoln’s dark eyes fixed on him 
with a steady and earnest regard. Her cheek warmed 
slightly as she met his look, but she showed no sign 
of embarrassment. 

“ Is it a portrait?”’ he asked. 

“It is. I know the lady,” was her reply. 

He only looked at her in silence, but his eyes made 
the request which his lips would not utter. 

“She is in the gallery this morning,” said Miss 
Lincoln, in a stately manner. ‘‘She must be in the 
other room. If you will go with me, I will intro- 
duce you. She is a sweet girl.” 

Scarcely trusting himself to speak, he walked be- 
side her into the next room, where a girl stood done 
with her back tothem. The eager eyes of Willard 
Burkett had time to take in her slight and graceful 
form, clad in black from head tu foot, before she 
turned at sound of their steps. 

There was the pictured face, but more charming 
than on canvas; for the smile and the blush came 
and went, the lids drooped over the violet eyes, then 
were raised to give passage to a ray of lambent light 
and the voice was soft and sweet. 

She drooped before his glance, and seemed unable 
to answer from bashfulness or some conscious feel- 
ing. He looked, and listened, and hoped, but was 
not sure. Brooding over that hour of help in his 
need, he had got to regard it as something super- 
human, and of course, everything earthly must at 
first seem to fall below it. 

May Lincoln soon left them to themselves, sailing 
away with a grace which even now he looked to see. 
He offered Miss Daisy his arm, which she timidly 
accepted, and they walked about the rooms, looking 
at, but not seeing the pictures. He tried to be com- 
monplace and act as a man should who speaks with a 
lady for the first time. But he could not keep his 
eyes from dwelling on that sweet, drooping face, nor 
refrain from intimations which he telt she must un- 
derstand. 

She had been in the city in the spring, she said, in 

answer to his questions. She had known Anne Bur- 
kett a good many years. She knew that he had been 

blind, and had once been in the oculist’s room when 

he was there. And here she faltered. 

“‘T must have met you in the street and heard your 

voice,” he said. 

“IT don’t know,” she stammered, blushing. 

“Come, Willard,” called Anne. “It’s time for me 

to go. O Daisy, how do you do? Come and see me, 

you naughty girl. I haven’t seen you for an age. 

Are you going with us, May?” 

‘*No, I shall stay longer,” Miss Lincoln said, 

turning away while Mr. Burkett was taking a lin- 





quaintance. She was used to receiving homage, and, 
he thought was perhaps piqued that he did not offer | 
it to her. Or, it might be, he owned frankly, that 
she did not fancy him. 





He hunted the city all summer, waiting and watch- 


gering leave of the blushing Daisy. When he looked 
to bow to May, she was just going through the docr- 
way into the next room. 

“She might have given me a word at least,” he 
thought; but the momentary annoyance was forgot- 
ten, at sight of the smile which the luvely Daisy sent 


she said, gently. | ing. Would she never come back to him? His quest | after him. 
“You will forget to wish about it soon, and as well | Was not folly he felt, but a wise one. What was bet- | “Was she, or was she not the one he sought?” 


coldness with which he was treated. They paused’ 














Many turned to look at him ashe walked down 
the street with that stately step, his cane just swung 
at times before him. There was a hint of tragedy in 
that pale handsome face of his with its curled lip. 
Evidently this gentleman had not always been blind, 
and was not reconciled to be so. 

He turned off from the broad street into a narrower 
one presently, knowing where he was going. He had 
been familiar with the city years ago, and knew that 
this little street to which he had counted his way, 
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was the question which he asked himself again and | Hi 
again, sometimes answering yes, sometimes doubt- | hom 
ing, sometimes almost ready to say no. hold 

The girl tormented and baftled him. She seemed | Join: 
to perceive clearly that he wished to find out some- | out 
thing, and te take delight in pretending ignorance, F 
Then with a pretty penitence, she woul! be sober hou 
and kind, and seem tacitly to beg his forgiveness. out 

Daisy was not always childish. She wasan orphan, the: 
still wearing black for her father and mother, and so 
the recent sorrow had deepened her feelings and " 
thoughts. Often he could see that her trifling was e rs 
only on the surface, and that she was capable of as e 
earnest a word, perhaps, as the one that had been on 
spoken to him. 

The winter deepened to its midst, and left him un- | ©O8! 
satisfied; it stole quite away and melted into spring, with 
and still he had not found his good angel, though he oe 
could not relinquish the idea that she and Daisy were = 
one. The thought, though he clung to it, did not 
give him unmixed delight. She did not grow on his mo 
heart, and the spring found her less dear than the | &¥ 
autumn had made her. She was merely a pretty om 
girl, sweet, too, and not without thought, but her i 

great charm had been the crown with which he had | 8% 
crowned her. The radiance of that sacred tenderness “" 
had lifted her for atime avove other women. Now °) 
she stood among them again, not discrowned, but the po 
crown had lost much of its lustre, But he paid her Ho 
still an attention which he did not show to others, a 
and still he waited till she should tell him if indeed 7 
it had been her hand that saved his life. Or rather, 
instead of waiting, he resolved to ask her that. 

A party of them went a Maying one afternoon, 
which was not May but April. They wandered 
through the woods gathering May flowers, breathing 
the sweet breath of the infant verdure, and brushing 

about the dry leaves of last year. Willard Burkett , 
had been in attendance on Miss Daisy, had helped | '?: 
her over sticks and stones, had fuund flowers for her, 
and had lifted her over brooks, at whose three feet of 
width she had stood aghast and helpless. He rather | *! 
liked such service, though there was at moments & 
faint sense of weariness. He liked to take the little | ®" 
hand, and fancy that it was the one which had seem- 
ed to reach down out of heaven to him, drawing him 
back from a two-fold death. 

To be sure, it seemed that no hand, not even 
Daisy’s, had melted in his as that had done, but he a 
knew that hig imagination had much to do with it. “ 
Presently, as the two wandered, they came upon Miss b 
Lincoln standing alone, leaning against the trunk of 4 
a tree, looking likea dryad that had just parted the 
bark and stepped out on the moss, to see how spring 

ured. ; 
“ae pale pensive face was cast in a soft shadow by " 
the overhanging boughs, he® folded hands drooped “ 
before her, and the fitful sunsfitne played on the moss ; 
at her feet. Those dark eyes had a far-away look, a 
scarcely mournful except as all thought is mournful, 
and the beautiful lips were slightly parted. 

For a moment she did not see them, but at Daisy's 
call the level eyelids lifted. She did not smile, but 
saluted them with a cool politeness, then as though 4 
recollecting herself, the next moment smiled, and 
asked them what fortune they had had. | ; 

‘‘See my flowers!” Daisy said, proudly displaying 

. Where are yours?” 
— blooming in their beds,” laughed Miss Lin- | ; 
coln. “I came out here to see the flowers, but not | 
to take them away. It isa pity they should fade in 
our close rooms and then be thrown into the dirt- 
barrel, when they might drop their heads on the 
fresh moss when their day is over.” 

«What a romantic idea!” said Daisy. “Are we 
then to have no flowers in our vases?” 

“0, to be sure,” said Miss Lincoln, laughing still, 
but now with a shade of mocking. “Such flowers as | 
are made in Paris, or perhaps such as grow in green- 
houses. But let these poor little wild ones stay at 
home.” 

“OQ nonsense!” cried Daisy. ‘You only say #0, 
but I have seen you cherish wild-flowers. Come, Ij 
hear Anne Burkett calling, and the sun is low, It) 
must be getting late. However am I to get over that 
log, Mr. Burkett?” | 

Of course the gentleman offered his assistance, then 
turned to Miss Lincoln who had followed them. She 
stood on the large mossy log when he offered his band 
to her, and he recollected that he had never touched 
her hand, that in meeting she had always bowed in « 

manner that decisively prevented any more cordial 
greeting. Now she hesitated a moment, then placed 
her hand in his. 

As she did #0, the blood leaped in his veins and 
rushed to his forehead in a crimson flood. For the 
hand that touched his now, melted on his palm ina 
downy softness that could belong to but one hand in 
the world, and there was a pressure of a ring on the 
fourth finger, that he recollected in a flash. 

Instead of releasing her band as she stepped down 
; he clasped it and looked in her face. Her first look 
| was one of surprise, then the fair pale face was on 

rosy flash of color. 

“Tell me! tell me that I am right!” he said, im 
) nie bata? she said, chidingly, withdrawing 
her hand, but failing to quite assume her usua 
a = must know what I mean!” he said, as she 
away. 
a aut are you waiting for?” called Daisy 
tly. 
ae gpg a dream, Willard Burkett followed th 
two who walked before him, scarcely having reco 
lection enovgh to help them when help was needfv 
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was the question which he asked himself again and 
again, sometimes answering yes, sometimes doubt- 
ing, sometimes almost ready to say no. 

The girl tormented and baftled him. She seemed 
to perceive clearly that he wished to find out some- 
thing, and to take delight in pretending ignorance. 
Then with a pretty penitence, she would be sober 
and kind, and seem tacitly to beg his forgiveness. 


Daisy was not always childish. She wasan orphan, 
still wearing black for her father and mother, and 
the recent sorrow had deepened her feelings and 
thoughts. Often he could see that her trifling was 
only on the surface, and that she was capable of as 
earnest a word, perhaps, as the one that had been 
spoken to him. 

The winter deepened to its midst, and left him un- 
satisfied; it stole quite away and melted into spring, 
and still he had not found his good angel, though he 
could not relinquish the idea that she and Daisy were 
one. The thought, though he clung to it, did not 
give him unmixed delight. She did not grow on his 
heart, and the spring found her less dear than the 
autumn had made her. She was merely a pretty 
girl, sweet, too, and not without thought, but her 
great charm had been the crown with which he had 
crowned her. The radiance of that sacred tenderness 
had lifted her for a time above other women. Now 
she stood among them again, not discrowned, but the 
crown had lost much of its lustre. But he paid her 
still an attention which he did not show to others, 
and still he waited till she should tell him if indeed 
it had been her hand that saved his life. Or rather, 
instead of waiting, he resolved to ask her that. 

A party of them went a Maying one afternoon, 
which was not May but April. They wandered 
through the woods gathering May flowers, breathing 
the sweet breath of the infant verdure, and brushing 
about the dry leaves of last year. Willard Burkett 
had been in attendance on Miss Daisy, had helped 
her over sticks and stones, had fuund flowers for her, 
and had lifted her over brooks, at whose three feet of 
width she had stood aghast and helpless. He rather 
liked such service, though there was at moments a 
faint sense of weariness. He liked to take the little 
hand, and fancy that it was the one which had seem- 
ed to reach down out of heaven to him, drawing him 
back from a two-fold death. 

To be sure, it seemed that no hand, not even 
Daisy’s, had melted in his as that had done, but he 
knew that his imagination had much to do with it. 
Presently, as the two wandered, they came upon Miss 
Lincoln standing alone, leaning against the trunk of 
a tree, looking likea dryad that had just parted the 
bark and stepped out on the moss, to see how spring 
fared. 

Her pale pensive face was cast in a soft shadow by 
the overhanging boughs, her folded hands drooped 
before her, and the fitful sunsliine played on the moss 
at her feet. Those dark eyes had a far-away look, 
scarcely mournful except as all thought is mournful, 
and the beautiful lips were slightly parted. 

For a moment she did not see them, but at Daisy’s 
call the level eyelids lifted. She did not smile, but 
saluted them with a cool politeness, then as though 
recollecting herself, the next moment smiled, and 
asked them what fortune they had had. 

“See my flowers!” Daisy said, proudly displaying 
them. ‘“ Where are yours?” 

“OQ, blooming in their beds,” laughed Miss Lin- 
coln. ‘I came out here to see the flowers, but not 
to take them away. It isa pity they should fade in 
our close rooms and then be thrown into the dirt- 
barrel, when they might drop their heads on the 
fresh moss when their day is over.” 

“ What a romantic idea!” said Daisy. 
then to have no flowers in our vases?” 

“*O, to be sure,” said Miss Lincoln, laughing still, 
but now with a shade of mocking. ‘Such flowers as 
are madein Paris, or perhaps such as grow in green- 
houses. But let these poor little wild ones stay at 
home.” 

*O nonsense!” cried Daisy. ‘You only say 80, 
but I have seen you cherish wild-flowers. Come, I 
hear Anne Burkett calling, and the sun is low. It 

must be getting late. However am I to get over that 
log, Mr. Burkett?” 
Of course the gentleman offered his assistance, then 
turned to Miss Lincoln who had followed them. She 
stood on the large mossy log when he offered his hand 
to her, and he recollected that he had never touched 
her hand, that in meeting she had always bowed in a 
manner that decisively prevented any more cordial 
greeting. Now she hesitated a moment, then placed 
her hand in his. 

As she did so, the blood leaped in his veins and 
rushed to his forehead in a crimson flood. For the 
hand that touched his now, melted on his palm ina 
downy softness that could belong to but one hand in 
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the world, and there was a pressure of a ring on the 
fourth finger, that he recollected in a flash. 
Instead of releasing her hand as she stepped down, 
he clasped it and looked in her face. Her first look 
was one of surprise, then the fair pale face was one 
rosy flush of color. 
“Tell me! tell me that Iam right!” he said, im- 
petuously. 
“Mr. Burkett!” she said, chidingly, withdrawing 
her hand, but failing to quite assume her usual 
state, 
“You must know what I mean!” he said, as she 
turned away. 
“* Well, what are you waiting for?” called Daisy, 
impatiently. 
Like one in a dream, Willard Burkett followed the 
two who walked betore him, scarcely having recol- 


of his pleasures, and made his life a disgust to him. 


and contemptible being she thought him? Besides 


He could not get near Miss Lincoln all the way 
home, and she did not look at him when taking leave, 
holding a friend by the arm when he would have 
joined her, and waving a good-by tothe party, with- 
out singling out any. 

For days he did not see her, though he called at her 
house once, determined to know the truth. She was 
out for the day they told him. He missed her from 
their usual haunts, and only saw her at church. He 
would have joined her on the way home, but found 
himself fixed at the side of Daisy, who seemed to 
claim him. 

The exultation with which he had first received 
the assurance that at last his quest was ended, soon 
died away. As leng as she remained unknown, he 
could fancy that this friend of his remembered him 
with interest and a sort of tenderness. But all that 
was over. To him, Miss Lincoln’s manner indicated 
disdain. 

“ She thinks of me as a man who hag no fortitude, 
no endurance,” he thought. “ One who would throw 
away his life because he was unfortunate. She de- 
spises my weakness, and wishes to make me under- 
stand that it was merely an act of humanity which 
she performed, and that no personal kindness is to be 
presumed on.” 

The thought stung him. It took the pleasure out 


How could he prove to her that he was not the weak 


this he hated himself fur his mistake regarding Daisy. 
What must Miss Lincoln have thought of his devo- 
tion to that pretty girl? 
Dropping into a friend’s house one evening, he 
found Miss Lincoln there. He could not hide the 
flush and smile of pleasure with which he recognized 
her, though there seemed to be little response to 
them. She had been prepared for his coming, hav- 
ing heard his voice and name before he entered, and 
if she felt any emotion, had time to conceal it. 
He took his seat with a determined resolution to 
speak to her that night. She wore her bonnet, 
showing that she intended to go home, and there was 
no other visitor but himself. Unless she absolutely 
refused his escort, he would go home with her. 
By some chance the conversation turned on sui- 
cide. Miss Lincoln, with an appearance of embar- 
rassment, made an effort to change the subject, but 
Willard Burkett prevented her without appearing to 
do so intentionally. He felt asort of pleasure in 
obliging her to say what she might think would pain 
him. Her cool mercy he did not wish for. Let her 
scorn find voice. 
‘‘For my part,” the gentleman of the house said, 
**T think that there are cases when suicide is justi- 
fiable. Now, Burkett, if I had been in the state you 
were ina year ago, and had known that I should 
never recover my sight, I should have considered 
myself right in casting off a life which would be such 
a burden.” 
The young gentleman glanced at Miss Lincoln. 
She sat with her eyes cast down, evidently in dis- 
tress. 
“TI thought the same once,” Willard Burkett said; 
“ but it was only in the madness of a first despair. I 
am ready to acknowledge that I was wrong, and to 
be thankful to the power that saved me.” 
Glancing toward May Lincoln again, he met the 
grave glance of her eyes which avoided his imme- 
diately. 
* Will you give me your opinion, Miss Lincoln?” 
he asked. ‘ Though I well know what it will be.” 
‘“‘If you know so well,” she said, with a quick 
smile, ‘* I depute you to express it forme. The sub- 
ject is too painful for me to willingly dwell on it.” 
** You would despise a mai who could once enter- 
tain so mada thought,” he said, with some bitter- 
ness, yet watching her closely while he spoke. ‘ You 
would save his life if possible, but you would never 
again respect him. However he might try, he could 
never after that win your thorough esteem. Is it not 
so?” 
Her eyes had dwelt steadily on his while he had 
been speaking, and it seemed that a look of reproach 
creptinto them. When he ceased they fell. 
“T shall not appoint you my spokesman again,” 
she said, unsteadily and with evident embarrass- 
ment., ‘* You are too hard and too positive. I think 
suicide wrong; but we are all liable toerr. I believe 
that if God sees one in danger whom he knows to be 
too good for such a sacrifice, who would not enter- 
tain such a thought except under the pressure of a 
suffering which should excuse, if it does not justify 
him—I believe that God in such a case will inter- 
pose, and save that man from the consequences of his 
own rash impulse.” 
With that she rose to go, seeming resolved to es- 
cape the subject. He immediately offered his escort. 
‘*My servant is waiting for mein the kitchen,” 
she said. ‘‘I need not shorten your visit.” 
“ButI am going,” he persisted. “If you wont 
take my arm, 1 will walk on the other side of the 
street.” 
She laughed, and taking leave of her friends, took 
his arm and walked homeward, her Bridget just 
behind them. It was impossible to speak so closely 
attended, and they had but little way to go. 
“It is early, and the night is fine,” he said, when 
they reached the step. ‘* Wont you come a little 
further, and see the Park fountain by this moon- 
light? There was a rainbow in it last night.” 
She hesitated, but seeming to think she could not 
always avoid him, sent Bridget into the house and 
went on with him. He lost not amoment, but began 
as soon as the door closed, feeling the little hand 

















lection enough to help them when help was needful. 


“You cannot escape my gratitude,” he said, im- | 
petuously, all the suppressed passion of the last year 


finding voice. ‘I can avoid you if you find me dis- 
agreeable, but I must always feel that whatever good 
my life may come to is due to you.” 
. “ @ive your thinks to God! Give them to God!” 
she whispered, earnestly, looking up at him, her face 
sweet and fair in the moonlight. ‘ I thank him that 
he used me for such a work, for it was he who did it. 
What else should have given me that sudden fear, 
when I saw you come from that door alone? I was 
going in acontrary direction, but I turned and fol- 
lowed you. Inever stopped to think if any one would 
notice and wonder. I followed you till I knew why 
I had done so. Lam thankful, O I am thankful!” 
May!” he said, laying his hand on the soft one on 
his arm. 
Her uplifted eyes drooped, and she stood silent and 
trembling. 
“Can you forgive my being so blind?” he said. 
‘“‘What should have made me fancy that Daisy was 
my saviour? It was a foolish mistake.” 
* You did fancy it?” she asked, with a swift smile. 
‘Certainly. Otherwise I should never have fol- 
lowed her so, I thought she seemed to understand 
what I meant sometimes, but to ward me off for the 
sake of teasing. I was so blind!” 
“ How beautiful the fountain is!” May Lincoln 
said. “I seea glint of a fuambow. Do you not see 
it?” 
“TI see a thousand rainbows, if you do not despise 
me,” was the reply. 
“T have already told you,” she said, hastily. 
“Pray, do not use that word ‘despise’ in the con- 
nection again.” 
“Are you willing that I should visit you some- 
times?” 
“T should be happy to see you,” she answered, 
little ceremoniously. Then, “See how the foam 
leaps! It will not be repressed. It seems to find the 
moonlight air its true element.” 
“Like my heart!” he exclaimed. ‘It leaps like 
my heart that will not be repressed. I want this 
hand always. It was meant fur me, when it was put 
in mine that day. Iwant you, and will not be 
denied!” 
“It is late. We must go home,” she said, hur- 
riedly, withdrawing her hand from his arm, then 
putting it back again. 
“May, why did you appear to dislike me so much 
when we first met?” he asked. 
“Thad a reason,” was her quiet answer. 
“ Tell me what it was?” 
“T don’t believe I will.” 
“Yes, tellme! I must know! Iam ready to tell 
you anything.” 
“T know that,” said Miss Lincoln, dryly. 
“ Was the reason a good one?” 
“Excellent!” - 
“It must have been then that-you did dislike me. 
Perhaps you do now. How [I must annoy you! 
Pardon me! It is never tov late to mend, and I will 
not intrude on you again.” 
There was silence, and they were near home, at 
the steps. 
“ Good-night,” said the gentleman, lifting his hat. 
“Don’t fear thatI shall ever annuy you again, as I 
have to-night.” 
“ You do not ask me again what my reason was?” 
asked Miss Lincoln, softly. 
“T know it.” 
“You know your own interpretation. If that 
suits you, I need give no other. (Good-night!’ 
* Stay! What was the reason?” 
“T pretended to dislike you, because—because—I 
I didn’t want you to know how much—I liked 
you.” 
‘Little hand that led me in the dark, be mine in 
the light!” he said. 
And once again it rested in his, this time not 
shrinking from pressure nor kiss, but given as un- 
reservedly as was the heart that she gave with it. 
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BY JEREMIAH COLBURN. 

SERGEANT JOHN CHAMPE, 

OF Colonel Henry Lee’s legion of cavairy, celebrat- 
ed throughout the war of the Revolution, was a 
native of Loudon county, Virginia. 1n 1776, at the 
age of 24, he entered the army, and was appointed 
sergeant major in Lee’s legion. Immediately after 
the detection of General Benedict Arnold’s treason, 
and the capture of Major John Andre of the British 
army, General Washington received frequent intelli- 
gence that other American officers, high in his con- 
fidence, were implicated in that conspiracy. He 
consulted with Colonel Lee on the subject, submitted 
to his inspection the papers detailing the intelligence, 
and desired his opinion on the subject. Colonel 
Lee endeavored to calm his apprehensions, and 
represented this as an artifice which the British 
general had adopted to weaken his contidence in his 
officers, and to sow the seeds of discord in the Amer- 
ican camp. Washington observed that the ®&me 
thought had occurred to him; but as these remarks 
applied with equal force to General Arnold before his 
desertion, he was determined on probing this matter 
to the bottom. He proceeded to say that what he 
had then to communicate was a subject of great 
delicacy and entire confidence. He wished Colonel 











tremble on his arm. 


from the legion he commanded, who should proceed 

on that very night to the enemy’s camp, in the char- 
acter of a deserter. He was to make himself known 
to one or two of Washington’s confidential agents in 
New York, and obtain, through their means, the 
most authentic evidence of the innocence or guilt of 
the American officers suspected, and transmit the 
result to Colonel Lee. 

Another part of his project was to seize the traitor 
Arnold, and bring him alive to the American camp; 
but the orders were positive not to put him to death, 
and to sufter him to escape, if he could not be taken 
by any other means. When Celonel Lee approached 
Champe on this undertaking, the heroic sergeant 
replied, that if any means could be devised by which 
he could testify his devotion to his country and his 
attachment to his commander-in-chief, compatible 
with honor, he would cheerfully endure any personal 
risk ; but his soul abhorred the thoughts of desertion. 
Colonel Lee with much difficulty succeeded in con- 
vincing him that in no other way could he render so 
important a service to his country, and he was at 
last prevailed upon to undertake this hazardous ser- 
vice. 

After being furnished with his instructions, which 
he hastily took down in a character, or rather a 
cipher of his own, his difficulty was to pass the Amer- 
ican lines. Colonel Lee was unable to promise him 
any protection, as this world seem to countenance 
the plot, and to favor the desertion of others, and 
the enemy might, moreover, defeat his object, and 
he himself suffer the death of a spy. The sergeant 
departed, and about half an hour afterwards, the 
colonel was informed that one of the patrols had 
failen in with a dragoon, who, being challenged, put 
spurs to his horse, and escaped. Lee made light of 
the intelligence, and scouted the idea that a dragoon 
belonging to his legion should desert. It was prob- 
ably, he said, a countryman, who w. 8 alarmed at the 
challenge, and might easily in the night time be 
mistaken for one of his men. 

After some delay, orders were given to examine 
the squadron. This command was promptly obeyed, 
and produced the confirmation of the first intelligence, 
with the further tidings that the dragoon was no 
other than the sergeant major, as neither himself, his 
baggage nor his horse could be found. Colonel Lee 
now made lighter than ever of the report; enlarged 
on the former services of the sergeant, and his known 
and tried fidelity. He said that he had probably 
followed the pernicious example set by his superior 
officers, who, in defiance of their orders, occasionally 
left the camp, and were never suspected of desertion. 
All these pretexts having been exhausted, written 
orders were at length issued, in the usual form. 
‘Pursue as far as you can, Sergeant Champe, sus- - 
pected of desertion, bring him alive, that he may ; 
suffer in the presence of the army; but kill him if he ° 
resists, or escapes after being taken.” Pursuit was 
made, and continued with such eagerness that 
Champe escaped at the distance only of three hun- 
dred yards. The British galleys were lying in the 
river. Champe called to them for protection, and 
leaving his horse and baggage, plunged into the 
river with his drawn sword in his kand. A boat 
was despatched to his ist: and fired on his 
pursuers. 

Wasbington was highly pleased with Champe’s 
successful escape. Champe was immediately brought 
before Sir Henry Clinton, the British commander, 
and questioned by him on a variety of subjects. The 
sergeant was forewarned, and gave such answers as 
would more effectually mislead. After the examin- 
ation, he was consigned to the care of General Arnold, 
and by him retained in his former rank. 


The sergeant was successful in obtaining evidence 
full and satisfactory that the suspicions resting on 
several American officers were foul calumnies, and a 
forgery of the British. He was now determined on 
making a bold attempt for the seizure of Arnold. He 
had ascertained that Arnold retired to rest about 
twelve, and that previous to this, he spent some time 
in a private garden adjoining his quarters. He was 
there to have been seized, bound 4nd gagged, and 
under the pretext that he was a soldier in a state of 
intoxication, to have been conveyed to a boat lying 
in readiness in the Hudson River. Champe had 

gaged two federates, and Colonel Lee, who 
co-operated in the plan, received timely intelligence 
of the night fixed for itsexecution. At the appoint- 
ed time, that officer, attended by a small party well 
mounted, laid in wait on the opposite side of the 
river, with two spare horses, one for Champe and the 
other for Arnold. The return of daylight announced 
the defeat of the plan, and Lee and his party re- 
turned to the camp, fearing that the life of the brave 
sergeant had been sacrificed to his zeal in the service 
of his country. Shortly after, intelligence was re- 
ceived from Champe’s confederates, that on the night 
preceding the one fixed for Arnold’s arrest, that offi- 
cer had changed his quarters. After the command 
under Arnold was joined to the forces under Lord 
Cornwallis, in Virginia, Champe found means to 
elude the vigilance of the British lines, and to reach 
in safety the American army under General Greene. 
Having been furnished by that officer with the means 
of reaching General Washington’s camp, he arrived 
there, much to the astonishment and Joy of his com- 
panions in arms, when they learned of his adventure. 
When General Washington assumed the command 
of the army, in July, 1798, at the request of President 
John Adams, he sent Colonel Lee to inquire for Ser- 
geant Champe, intending to promote him for his 
tried fidelity; much to his regret. he learned that 
the sergeant had died but a short time before, in the 











Lee to recommend some bold and enterprising person 
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CLUB LIFE. 

For a long time cinbs beth political and social, 
have formed a remarkable feature in English lite; 
and as this feature is now being introduced into our 
own country toa considerable extent, we desire to 
say a few words respecting it. 

The clab system of the present day is very differ- 
ent from that of halfa century ago. In the latter it 
was fashionable and commendable to be as extrava- 
gant and dissipated as possible; but in the present 
system these vices are strongly c ndemued, and the 
whole weight of the system is thrown in favor of tem- 
perance and economy. The old clubs encouraged 
drinking, the modern clubs, on the contrary, have 
done mugh to discourage habits of tree indulgence as 
being low and ungentlemanly. Inebriety, or the 
symptoms of it, in a club-house of the present day, 
would bring disgrace upon him who should be guilty 
of such an indiscretion. For the benetit of those 
who seek iuiormatiun on the subject, we give a 
description of the workings and internal alrange- 
ments of the English club. 

Let us take the “Athenwum” as an example. It 
consists of 1200 members, who are persons of emi- 
pence and distinction in the intellectual world. Many 
of them are to begmet with every day, living with the 
same freedom as in their own houses. For six 
guineas a year every wember has the use of an ex- 
cellent library, with maps, and daily and weekly 
newspapers and journals, both English and fureign, 
and every material tor writing, with attepdance tor 
whatever is wanted. The building is asort of palace, 
with the same exactness and comfort as a private 
dwelling. There are appropriate rooms for every- 
thing. Besides the library, there is a news-room, a 
coffee-room, evening or drawing-room, card-room, 
billiard-room, baths and dressing-rooms, ‘ house din- 
ing-room,” aud committce-room, all titted up ac- 
cording to their respective purposes, and supplied 
with almost every imaginable convenience. 

Every member is a master without any of the 
trouble of a master. He can come when he pleases, 
Stay away as long as he pleases, without anything 
going wrong. He has the command of a regular 
staff of servants, without having to pay or to manage 
them. He can have meal or refresh- 
ment Le wants, at all hours, and served up with 
the cleanliness and comfurt of his own house. He 
orders just what he pleases, having no interest to 
think of but his own; and it is impossible to imagine 
a greater degree of liberty in living. 

Next, is to the economy of club life. 
are supplied with e 
price, or nearly so. 


whatever 


Members 
everything they consume at cost 
The vulgar habit of associating 
the notion of gentility with expense is invariably 
discountenanced at these establishments. The very 
principle on which the club is founded is economy: 
its temptations are not those of extravagance. 
While by its arrangements a young man is enabled 
tu save half his income, he meets there littie that 
could alinve him to spend the other half. The more 
attached he becomes to the quiet aud orderly habirs 
of a club life, the less he will feel inclined towards 
the expenses of that dissipation to which the routine 
of club lite is so opposed. 

lt is related of the Duke of Wellington that 
dining * oif a joint” one day at his club, he was 
charged fitteen pence instead of a shilling. The duke 
protested against the overcharge, and bestired him- 
self until the extra threepence was struck oft. This 
Wash act of parsimony or meanness of the duke; 
his motive was obvious—be took the trouble of ob- 
jecting to give his sanction to the principle. 

Cluvs are also favorable to the economy of time. 





always sure of mixing only with respectable persons, 
for the greatest care is taken that only those whose 
character is truly gentlemanly are adimitted to mem- 
bership. To bea member of a club, therefore, is a 
patent of respectability. 
teu peraiice and sobriety; it is not customary to 
rewain long at table. Upon an examination being 
entered into on one occasion, it was found that the 
average cost of 17,323 dinners was 2s. 93-4d. each, 
while the wine consumed is but liltie over halt'a pint 
aday for each person. It seems that when people 
can freely please themselves, and when they have 
the opportunity of living in a plain and simple man- 
ner, they seldom run into excess. 

The moral inutiuence of club lite may, upon the 
whole be considered a favorable one. There is more 
polish of gentlemanly manners and decorum, The 
tone of svciety in a club, although periectly free and 
unrestrained, is quiet, proving that “nothing more 
contributes to maintain our common sense than liv- 
ing in a universal way with multitudes of men.” 

The management of a club-household is on a com- 
plete and economical system. Everything is man- 
aged without bustle and confusion; every one has 
his proper post and detinite duties; and, as no more 
attendants are engaged than is required, no one has 
; any time to be idle. 

The business of a club is carried on by a committee 
| of Management, a secretary, librarian, steward, 
horsekeeper, hall-porter, buuler, under-butler, groom 
| of the chambers, clerk of the kitchen, head cook or 
| chef, cooks, kitchen-maids, female servants, and 
| attendants or footmen. The economy of the club 
system is here striliugly shown. 
| persens suffice to supply the 





wants of 1000 to 1200 
inembers, each of Whom would require from five to 
six persons to perform the same services for him in 
his private residence, and the probability is he would 
not be nearly so well served. 

In the principal clubs in London, the members 
consist of persons occupied in kindred pursuits, 
which are evident from the designation of the club. 
Thus, there is the “Army aud Navy Club,” for of- 
ficers in the service, the ‘*Oxtord and Cambridge 
University,” the “Gaards,” the “ United Service,” 
the ** Travellers’,” the ** Reform,” the * Conserva- 
tive,” the ‘ Oriental,” etc. Members pay an en- 
trance fee varying with the club, from £15 15s., to 
£31 10s., While the annual,suabscription also varies 
from £6 6s. to £10 10s. The number of members in 
the several clubs ranges from six hundred to fifteen 
hundred. The uus.ber being limited, it is sometimes 
extrewely diflicult for a candidate for membership to 
obtain admission, vacancies rarely occurring except 
through the death of a member. 

Such is a brief summary of the English club sys- 
tem. It has been conducted with the greatest suc- 
cess in that country, but will no doubt of necessity 
require some modification in America, owing to the 
ditierence in the people. ‘ 











PARIS FASHIONS. 

A Paris fashion correspondent, writing on the 2d 
inst., speaks of the imperial patronace about to be 
extended to rich brovade figured silk damasks, and 
brocatels in preference to plain silks, which are to be 
adopted at court. The cut of these materials is to 
follow the styles of our grandmothers, who learned to 
be very graceful in narrow skirts. Some of the new 
patterns are very artistic. Trails ot colored chrysan- 
theimums, on light brown,white and violet periwinkles 
on light emerald green, snow-drops on porcelain blue, 
clusters of lilac on dark green, showers of miniature 
sprays over black corded silk, and the lily of the val- 
ley pattern on a long green leaf. The prosaic jockey 
attire is to be abandoned. The most approved style 
of hair-dressing is “a marteaux,” which means ruils 
of Gurls pinned up at the ends and placed in tapering 
rows with gold cord or velvet rouleaux between. 

Paris winter bonnets are a wee little bit more rea- 
sonable in shape; there is even an approach to a 
crown, aud tie style is @ wixture of the Marie Stuart 
and the Catalan shapes. Felt will be wuch worn. 
When gray, it is edged and decorated with any color 
which the taste of the wearer may choose, but 
violet and dark blue are the favorite hues. From 
the tiny crown there fall ever the hair bows and ends 
of black lace; while tags with bubs and balls dangle 
trom the velvet knots which ornament the top of the 
bonnet. 

Lhe most popular form for black velvet outdvor 
covering it the louse sac paletot with large puints 
both at the back and front. They are newer than 


are trimmed with narrow bands of fur precisely as 
last winter. Fur is to be very generally worn on silk 
Gresses when the cold weather sets in in earnest. 
A very ladjlike winter tvuiiet consists of either a 
mauve or blue gros grain dress, with a high bodice 
ald ho barques; a Waistband with two long sash 
siveva lined with white satin and upun, su as tu suuow 
the dress sleeves uncerneatii. 


The Dagmar sash is a novelty which is so pretty 
that it is likely it is 
luale Of Velvet, and is ouly worn with ball dresses. 


to be excevdingly popalar. 


Tois waistband furms #« basque rouud the bodice 
audgit is cut out round the edg 


scallops; it forms at the back a sert ofa lan, the 





of which are iadicated with rows o: ei tiie 
ver buttons. A p: 





14 Or Bille 


etty tuilet is desuribe 





of an elupress-bide Velvet Dagi 


white tulie+ ; the scallop 





sold 


ithes Of gold Duttour; 


Tillie i with 





lace and tue back with radiating 
pockets Wore Mndicated at tLe sides with golu lace. 





There isa fixed piace to g> to, where raembers are | 


Clubs "are favorable to | 


Some forty or fifty | 


those which are cut straight all rouud the edge, and | 


ends, which are bordered with chinchilla; Venetian | 


leaves 


i, Consisting | 
uar sank worn Wilh a | 
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" DRAWING- ROOM MAGIC 
We had an extra performance on Thankegiving 
| night, a large number of children being present to 
| witness my performances. ] asked them what I should 
| do to amuse them, and they answered that a few 
| sleight-of-hand tricks with cards would be acceptable. 

I explained that [ would never be the means of 
disseminating any gambling tricks, or introduce feats 
that could be used for the purpose of cheating. Some 
of the most popular card tricks, on the contrary, were 
dependent on the science of numbers and the doctrine 
of probabilities, while others were merely deceptive 
tricks, which deluded the eve of the spectators either 
by the dexterity of the performer, or by the use of 
some simple contrivance “ which made the fool of the 
other senses.” 

I then proceeded to show some of the following 
eard tricks, which depend for success on the “long 
card,” “ making the pass,” er a few changeable cards, 
which amateurs will find no difficulty in making. A 
pack of white-backed “club-cards” will facilitate 
many of their arrangements. The first of the fol- 
lowing tricks have been especially chosen for the 
ease with which they may be performed. In some 
cases variations of the same tricks are given, which 
will suggest many others equally staruling to the 
spectators, 

DETECTION OF CARDS CHOSEN. 


T detect a card chosen by another without seeing 
the pack. I arrange the cards all one way, and then 
ask a stranger to take one. While he is looking at it 
I turn the pack round, so that when the card is re- 
turned to the pack the corner prejects. 1 then per- 
mit him, or any one else, tosbuftle the cards, and place 
i the pack behind my back. The projecting corner of 
the ecard is easily felt, drawn out, and shown. This 
trick is simple, but it seldom fails to astonish the 
spectators, 

Iarrauge an ordinary pack of cards so that the 
heads of the cards are all one way. Placing the 
common cards of diamonds at the bottom, I allow 
any of the spectators to choose a card, always taking 
care that they do not choose aay of the diamonds, 
and to avoid this 1 generally place the pack on the 
table and present only the upper cards. When the 
card is chosen 1 reverse the pack, so that the card 
chosen alone has its head different from the others, 
and this enables me to pick it out. The fashion of 
making double heads to the court cards prevents this 
trick being successful. 

It may, however, be performed if the pattern on the 
becks of the cards be a bunch of flowers or fruit, so 
that the cards may be arranged one way in the same 
manner. Ifthe pattern of the cards admit of this be- 
ing done, you ray show the card by shuffling them 
with their faces towards the audience until the re- 
versed card presents itself. I have sometimes colored 
a flower, or added some distinct mark to the back of 
all the cards to perform this trick. 


OBEDIENT CARDS. 

If the spectators can be arranged in front, and at 
sone distance from me, I take up the pack of cards 
as it usually lies, and when passing them behind me, 
or under the table, or even knocking them level, I 
take the opportunity of looking at the bottom card 
exposed. 1 then pretend to shuflle the cards, but 
manage to bring the card I have seen back to back on 
the other side of the pack. I then hold the cards by 
the edges between the company and myself and call 
out what itis. his gives me an opportunity of ob- 
serving the bottom card a second time, for its face 
is towards me. Lrepeat the same process, so that 
in time I couki tell every card in the pack apparently 
without looking at the face of any of the cards. 

An excellent method of performing this feat of call- 
ing cards from the pack, is the following: You ask 
the persons present if they can recullect any card 
mentioned, and they of course reply that they can. 
You have previously, in shuffling the cards, ascer- 
tained what card is at the topof the pack. This 
mav be accomplished by glancing at the bottom card 
and gradually shufiling them until it becomes the 
top one, or you way bring a long card to the top, or 
‘make the pass.” You may then divide the pack 
into as many portions as there are persons present, 
say four. Ithen proceed as follows: I appear in deep 
thought as tothe card. I must call. I asked Jack 
if he could recollect the eight of spades, which was 
the card at the top of the pack. Jack said he could, 
1 said that I would cail it for Lim. 1 did so, and took 
acard from the top of heap No.1. I did not show 
the card, but I first glanced at it as I placed it in 
my hand. I asked Master Troublesome to recollect 
acard from No.2. This was the four of diamends. 
then took a card from No. 3 for her ostensibly. This 
was the knave of clubs. I pondered awhile, appar- 
ently in doubt as to what card I should call for my 
niece, though I knew that the “ eight of spades” was 
onthe top of the remaining heap. At last I sug- 
| gested to call the knave of clubs. I then took the 

“eight of spades” aud slipped it into the first place, 
}and then I asked Jack, Master Troublesume, Miss 
| Simpkins and my niece to remember the cards I had 
| called for them, and I produced the cards as they 





>| were named, 


in large, wide | 


A third toethod is a more striking mode of doing 
this feat, but it requires some skill in palming to do 
it neatly and successfully without fear of discovery. 
A vard, say the king of clabe, is secured in the palm 
or the band. The pack is then spread out on the 
table with the faces of the cards downwards, The 
| mystic wand is handed to one of the audience, and 
| you tell 





Miss Simpkins was asked to rewember that card. I | 











| willbe founda 


| 
| 
| 


athat when you name a card he is to; 





touc a one with the ound, which; you will take up. 
After some little mystification, you of course name 
the king of clubs, and as you take up the card touched 
by the wand you just glance at it, as if to see that it 
was the one you called for. Whatever card it is you 
call for it. Inthe meantime, place the first card on 
the top of the king of clubs so that they appear to be 
one card only. The same process is repeated until 
six or more cards are drawn. In this trick the last 
card is useless, and it must be hidden in the palm 
of the hand until an opportunity arises of disposing 
ofit. This generally happens during the time the 
spectatois are examining the cards you have called. 
I generally ask for some one to write the names 
down, in order that there should not be an error, or 
a dispute. 

Another method of performing this trick is to note 
the bottom card, or the bottom card but one, and 
spread the pack, with their faces downwards, on the 
table. Tell one of the persons present that though 
neither he nor yourself has seen the faces and po- 
sitions of the cards, yet you will ask him to give you 
certain cards, and he willdo so, and in the end you 
will show him that they are correct. Assume a con- 
fident air, and ca}l for the card noted, say ace of dia- 
monds. Suppose he gives you the six of clubs, you 
boldly call out for that card, and in the same man- 
ner proceed to the end of any number of cards fixed 
upon. On arriving at that card say that you will be 
able to distinguish that card yourself by your nice 
sense of smell. This you pretend to do, moving the 
cards to and fro until you come to the one fixed on, 
which you then lift, place it in the first place, and 
you can then display the whole of the cards in the 
order they have been called for. 
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Tre Kerrpr Cius: Christmas Tales for Children, 
Ly Cousin Virginia, Mustrated. 159 pp. Published 
by Nichols & Noyes. Boston. 

Decidedly oue of the most charming books for the 
little folks we baveseen. The stories of the Cricket’s 
adventures, and Ole, the discontented, are excellent. 

For sale by the publishers. 

A SUMMER IN LESLIE GOLDTHWAIT’sS LIFE. By 
Mrs. A.D P. Whitrvev. Illustrated. 239 pp. Pub- 
lished by Ticknor & Fields. Boston. 


Messrs. Ticknor & Fields have issued in handsome 
style this excellent story for young people. It has 
already achieved a decided popularity in the pages of 
** Our Young Folks,” and its appearance inits present 
form will be hailed With pleasure by our juvenile 
public. The illustrations are in Hoppin’s best style. 

For sale by the publishers. 





A TELEGRAPHIC ANECDOTE. 

An English paper tells a story of a singular appli- 
cation of the telegraph, which may well go into the 
permanent annals of the electric wire. The special 
correspondent in London of a Glasgow paper, was 
accustomed every evening at a late hour to bring his 
despatch to a telegraph office in the upper story of a 
high building, the street door of which was closed at 
acertain hour, and attended after that by a porter. 
This functionary, on the occasion in question, went 
sound asleep, aud the most energetic poundings of 
the correspondent on the door were unsuccessful in 
awakening him to his duty. After half an hour or 
so of increasing impatience, the correspondent hit 
uponanovelidea. He went toan adjoining telegraph 
station, and sent a message to Glasgow, requesting 
the clerk there to telegraph to the clerk in the inac- 
cessible upper story in London to go down stairs and 
awaken the porter. This was done with entire suc- 
cess in about twenty minutes, the message traversing 
a distance of over four hundred miles to arouse a man 
only separated from the visitor by a door. 





PRIZE MONEY.—The prize money paid our sailors 
for captures made during the rebellion was very hand- 
some in many cases. The largest amount paid to one 
individual for the capture of a single prize was $38,- 
318 55, paid to William Budd, commander of the U. 
S. steamer Magnolia, for the capture of the Memphis. 
After paying all expenses of adjudication, this prize 
netted the handsome sum of $500,914, so that even 
each ordinary seaman realized $1734 53 for his share. 





A CUTE MISER.—A gentleman called on a rich 
miser, and found him at the table endeavoring to 
catch a fly. Presently he succeeded in entrapping 


| one, Which he immediately put into the sugar-bowl 
the king of hearts and I would call for it; I then took | 


and shut down the cover. The gentleman asked tor 
an explanation of this singular sport. ‘*1’1] tell you,” 
replied the miser, a triumphant grin overspreading 
his countenance as he spoke, ‘* 1 waut to ascertain if 
the servants steal the sugar.” — 





Sap.—The wife of a wealthy and respectable mer- 
chant of St. Louis was recently arrested fur drunken- 
ness, and spent the night in a private boudoir at the 
station house. 





CB SELF-BINDING PORTFOLIO.—We have had 
manufactured for our paper a PORTFOLIO which 
great convenience by those who see 
fit to use it. It will hold a year’s papers, and is 
very durable, keeping the FLAG always as good 
and clean asnew. Simplycutting the leaves, after 
etch number is put in, one has a handy book, all 
ready to open to any page desired. We will furnish 
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them at this office, or send them by mail, post paid | 'e 
upon the receipt of $1.50. Al, 
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AUTUMN, 
BY KATH SKAFOAM. 


Crimson and gold, scarlet, orange and brown— 
How the old woods glow! 
While the chill winds blow, 

Rustling the nuts and dead leaves down. 
Vivid colors telling of decay, 
That summer's greenness is passing away— 
So soon has it left, 
And of its beauty bereft, 

The chilled earth les bare and brown, 


The ripe fruit glows on the fading trees, 
Luscious, ruddy and fair— 

Summer's work lingers there; 

While with a dreary wail the autumnal breeze, 
Shrieking in boisterous glee, 

Piles up the dead leaves under each tree— 
Scattering her trophies around 

7 Over the blighted ground; 

Mingling withered leaves and ruddy fruit under t! 


O, dreary autumn in my soul! 
Grieving o'er withered flowers, 
Blighted hopes and wasted hours— 

Sighing wearily for some peaceful goal, 
Moaning for loved ones lost, 

On life's restless billows tost— 
Or released by heavenly love, 
They rest in mansions above; 


. 
| \ While earth-bound, the years weartly roll. 
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Entered snseuting to Act of Congressin the y« 
by ELLiott, THOMES & TALBOT, in the Clerk's 
the we Courtof Massachusetts. 
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MARIAN LESLIE'S HUSB: 


A WORM IN THE i 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN, 





CHAPTER XI. 


‘*T pray you, what is the nest to me, 

My empty nest? 

And what is the shore where I stood to 
My boat sail down to the west? 

Can I call that home where I anchor yet 
Though wy good man has sailed? 

Can I call that home where my nest was 
Now all its hope has failed ?"* 


Ola ARIAN PHILIPS 

Sse o- her eyes to find 
‘ alone, lying upon 
pet in her luxurio: 
Ah, the sickening 
back to conscious: 
the certainty of ru! 
raised herself wea 
looked about, Alr 
place looked strang 
She wasan alien. J 
that hid her from t 
were the walls ot b. 
and she must go 
them. The pictu 
glowed there were 
that face among the 
steady, earnest gaze had been the look 
now wore the probing look of suspicion an: 
She turned her own face away from it, o1 
counter the mocking gaze of other and youn 
The fair young head, with its coronet of go! 
and its pale, luminous purity, seemed lifted 
an air of cold disdain. Could she bear th: 
her own daughter? Anger came with the 
and stung through all lier veins, giving ber 
rary strength. 

“Let me get out of their sight!” she « 
starting to her feet. ‘* None are so cruel as 
ly good, or the ignorantly innocent.” 

As she stuod up, she saw an envelop on | 
beside her, and seized it eagerly, thinking 
busband had lett sume written sentence—r 
which he could not speak, even in anger. 









| it open, and read the telegram from her 
physician. 

| “Your mother has had an attack of para 
| can live but a short time. Come quickly.” 
| 

! 

} 


If she felt grief, she scarcely knew it. Sl 
one stunned, yet with sense enough to do a 
Hastily filling a travelling bag 
articles, she put ber rich dresses 


needful, 
necessary 
the trunks, leaving the key in the lock, 
sat down to write # line to her husbi 
He bad dixowned her, but in 


‘she still claimed him. Her note was 4 brie’ 





») husband! 


a “1 do not claim any right to dictate your 
| dy | she wrote; “ but I can, I suppose, expren 
| nal I start immediately for my mother’s. I 
| youand Lily would go to Washington, as 

‘ | 


After that, you will do as you please. It 
i! me that this is best to avoid talk.” 


As she sealed the note, there came a sh: 
A the door-bell, She started up with an 
it | fly, as though she had been caught in » 
\ person's house, or doing some criminal 
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one with the wand, which you will take up. 
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Cwritten for The Flag of our Union.) | could not be Mr. Philips, who had a key. If Lily | “No,” she replied, quietly. : | thumb,” Lily said, trying. ‘I’ve got so many fingers, | ~y\* | ri. 
ome little mystification, you of course name Vs | had come back for anything—well, she might as weil | “Mr. White will undertake anything that may | it seems that it might. See! it just fits the third.” “ 2 th 
g of clubs, and as you take up the card touched j eee see her. | need to be done,” he said. “I thought that you) ‘Then let it stay there,” her cousin said, sottly. Pe" a 
wand you just glance at it, as if to see that it | ‘ EASE : Composing herself as best she might, she opened | would rather bave him, Mrs, Francis willcome up| “Dear Fred!” she said, facing about, “do you a xis 
eone you called for. Whatever card it is you | atest! inch ha the door, and saw the pustwan, who gave her a iet- | this evening, if you would like to have her.” | mean it for me, really?” th 32% 
it. Inthe meantime, place the tirst card on <i) ter. She did not dare look at the superscription. | “Thank you, doctor, not to-night. If she will) ‘ Yes, if you like it,” he said, assuming an indiffer- | 4 ee . 
of the king of clubs so that they appear to be Crimson and gold, scarlet, orange and brown— This was surely from Mr. Philips. come up in the morning, I shall be thankful; and, | ent air, and pretending to look out the window. ° r 
“dl only, The same process is repeated until How the old.woods glow! “ Would you do me a favor?” she asked, almost | doctor, I would like everything to be very quiet.| “I thank you very much!” she said, fervently. | AN 1 BG 
‘nore cards are drawn. In this trick the last | ae eee pore esa aw: timidly, feeling that he must know her guilt, and | Let the funeral be here at the house, and no one For Lily was very fond of jewels. “ You are so good! | 4 <i 
useless, and it must be hidden in the palm “ ago dacs pn okaun pes already descending from her serene and commanding | come but my mother’s intimate friends, You know I will wear it always, for your sake.” 4 Sa ; 
hand until an opportunity arises of Cisposing | That xaented’h greenness is passing away— stateliness, who they were. Good-night!” | And always on that finger?” he inquired, signif- & 3 . 
This generally happens during the time the So soon has it left, “1 should be very happy!” the man said, bowing | He would have lingered and asked some questions icantly. i 
ors are examining the cards you have called. And of its beauty bereft, lowly. | —if her husband and daughter were coming, orany| ‘ Yes,” said Lily, unconsciously, forgetting that it La . 
‘rally ask for some one to write the names The chilled earth lies bare and brown. Who, indeed, would not be happy to do anything | of Mrs. Leslie’s relatives. But her manner silenced was the marriage finger. And how should she sus- ie | ad 
inorder that there should not be an error, or . be for the beautiful Mrs. Philips? | him, seeming tosay, “Thus far shalt thou go, and no! pect that her Cousin Fred was crazy about her, and as = 
te. The ripe fruit eee ca 0 SRDS trees, “Will you send a carriage round here from the | further.” | that Mrs. Allyn of' all things desired the mateh, and 23 
‘her method of performing this trick is to note pamccneor ia 4 Roacehen stable, as you puss?” she asked. ‘ And tell them to “Of course they have arranged all that,” he that, on that account, they were quite willing to keep Sol 
tom card, or the bottom card but one, and While with a dreary wail the autammal breeze, come immediately. I have a telegram which requires | thought, as he went away. | Mr. Frank Hazletine at a distance? Kia 
the pack, with their faces downwards, on the ¥ Shrieking in boisterous glee, we to take the next eastern train.” The next morning, Mrs. Francis went up to see | «Has aunt seen it?” asked Lily. “hy 
Tell one of the persons present that though Piles up the dead leaves under each tree— “1 will send the carriage at once,” he said, proud | Marian, and to undertake those services which a} “No,” the young man said, blushing a little. “Go : 
‘he nor yourself’ has seen the faces and po- Scattering her trophies around of the chance to do her a service. | woman can best render at such a time. and show it to her, if you wish to.” | r 
of the cards, yet you will ask him to give you 4 Over the blighted ground; Marian put the letter into her bosom, and gathered “I suppose you will expect your husband and | Mrs. Allyn admired the ring, squeezed the little + 
' cards, and he will do so, and in the end you Mingling withered leaves and ruddy fruit under the trees. | yp the few things she was to take. Then she took | daughter this evening?” she said. “The doctor will | hand that wore it, and glunced smilingly towards hi 
ow him that they are correct. Assume a con- 0: dvekey attatth inane wut out her purse, counted out money enough to pay her | go to the depot for them.” | her son. # ‘ 
air, and cajl for the card noted, say ace of dia- | ‘Selous pain cunenee Sowers way to ler mother’s, and left the remainder on the! ‘They have gone to Washington,” said Mrs.| One might easily pardon her if the glance was one a 
Suppose he gives you the six of clubs, you | § | Blighted hopes and wasted hours— little escritoire. That done, she walked up and | Philips, briefly. of pride, for the young man was one of whom no R 
call out for that card, and in the same man- é Sighing wearily for some peaceful goal, ‘ down, waiting impatiently for the carriage. “Indeed! Then Mrs. Allyn—does she know?” mother need to be ashamed. A delicate, patrician ; 
ceed to the end of any number of cards fixed ( Moaning for loved ones lost, She had intended to read her letter after leaving “Mrs, Allyn is laid up with a sprained ankle,” | face, fair, like his sister’s, but more intellectual than +f 
On arriving at that card say that you will be y \ On life's restless billows tost— the house, that if it should contain her dismissal, she | Marian said. “There are none but young people | any in the family, a willowy grace of figure, and a + 





distinguish that card yourself by your nice 


Or released by heavenly love, 
‘f smell. This you pretend to do, moving the 


could say that she went voluntarily; but she could | | who could come, and I don’t want them. They would | sweet, low voice. Were Frank Hazeltine once out of 


St eee 























They rest in mansions above; not wait. Anything was better than suspense. She | have but little feeling in the matter, and would be no | the way, it was not likely that this one need despair. 2 
o and fro until you come to the one fixed on, | While earth-bound, the years renee roll. tore open the cover, and opened. out the sheet with | conifort to me. I shall send for no one.” Time wore away. Mr. Allyn came home to dinner, ae 
you then lift, place it in the first place, and POREOIRIEOOOIOOOOIOOOOOOOOOO OO OES | shaking hands. It was not her husband’s hand- | You poor dear!” exclaimed the kind old lady. | but no sign of either Mr. or Mrs. Philips. % 
. then display the whole of the cards in the | | No. 3.—COMPLETE IN FOUR NUMBERS. writing, but a woman’s slight and characterless chi- | ‘‘ You are left quite alone. It is too bad!” “TI can’t think what has become of them, unless yr 
hey have been called for. PPP PILI LPL PEDDIE PPL APL ~y rography. She looked at the bottom of the page, and | ‘‘ Yes, I am lett quite alone,” said Marian, lifting a | they went to Mrs.. Hazeltine’s,” Mrs. Allyn said. k ? 
Entered according to Act of Congressin the. year 1866, read, “‘ Caroline Wisnor.” tearless, desolate face to the other’s pitying gaze. ‘“* Marian may bave cuailed there, and been persuaded . 
| the Racceax iene ger | hoo «tlh pleas sOfficeot For fourteen years she had not heard from this to stop.” 

Dew Publications, ener rrr | Woman, and she had not seen her since the day of CHAPTER XII “But she promisec to come up here early to din- 

(Written for The Flag of our Union.] Clark Wisnor’s tragical death. What more evil was s ner,” Lily said, pettishly, and coloring as she went 
ETTLE CLUB: Christmas Tales for Children. 


to come? For nothing but evil couki come from | “Hush, nightingale, hush! O sweet nightingale, wait, | to the window again. * Besides, papa isn’t likely to 
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“I will come if you wish me to, mamma,” Lily 
wrote. “I am so much afraid you may get ill, as 
you did before. You don’t know how lonesome it is, 
with you and papa both away. Do write us what 
was that sudden business that took him out west. 
He wrote in such baste, that he gave no particulars, 
The note was al) blotted.” 
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“She seemed very auxivus to see you,” the doctor | by fits aud starts. She stayed in the midst of them, “Poor mamma!” sobbed Lily; ‘she will make 
said, afteratime. “1 think she had something of | had her meals sent from the table where they ate, | herselfill. I have a mind to go, in sp.te of her.” 
importance to communicate, probably about the | and placed on the little stand at herelbow, where, ‘No, child, stay, as she requests,” Mrs. Allyn said. 


“Your mother has had an attack of paralysis, and 
can live but a short time. Come quickly.” 
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have so many friends. Now there are only Mr. 
| Hazeltine, myself and Frank, in our family, and no 
other relative nearer than a tenth cousin, that I 
know of. I am sorry that your mother had to be 
there alone. {t must have been hard for her. But 


said, kindly. “You should be thankful that you 


of course, at your grandmother’s age, she could not 
be expected to live a great many years, particularly 
as she has been very delicate. Frank writes me that 
the neighbors say she has been ill a long time, but 
would not own it.” ‘ 

*¥rank there!” said Lily, in a faint voice. 

** Yes, dear. Frank went down the day after the 
funeral. He collects his father’s rents there. I ex- 
péct him home this afternoon. Indeed,” looking at 
the clock, “it is time he were here now.” 

Lily sat pale and silent. Frank there! But she 
hated herself for caring. Should she linger now, and 
perhaps see him? 

“Stay and dine with me,” Mrs. Hazeltine urged. 
“Tf Frank comes, he can perhaps tell you particulars 
that your mother didn’t write. It is always more 
satisfying to hear than to read. And if he doesn’t 
come, I shall be lonely, and want your company.” 


“Did Frank see mamma?” Lily asked, falteringly, 
suffering Mrs. Hazeltine to take off her bonnet. 

“TI think not,” was the answer. ‘ He wrote that 
she saw no one but the lawyer and the doctor. You 
know Doctor Francis’s family were very old friends 
of your mother.” 

Lily scarcely knew what they were talking of, she 
was listening so intently for every step. And by- 
and-by it came; up the step, and then the key in the 
latch. Mrs. Hazeltine’s ears were no less attentive, 
and at the first sound, she rose to meet and welcome 
her son. Lily heard their voices in the entry, then 
Mrs. Hazeltine came in alone. 

“ Frank will be down in a few minutes,” she said. 
J told him that you were here.” 

It was a long few minutes before the young man 
appeared, and when he did, Lily immediately ob- 
served a change in his looks. He was pale, and his 
manner was embarrassed. His first eager glance to- 
wards her was the last direct look he gave her. He 
seemed oppressed with some consciousness which 
made it impossible for him to meet her eye. His 
father came in, and Frank occupied himself in telling 
him about business, and never addressed Lily till 
they rose from the dinner-table. Then, Mr. and 
Mrs. Hazeltine speaking together for a moment, Lily 
ventured to ask him if he had seen her mother. 

* Yes, once,” he said, looking away from her. ‘‘ She 
does not see visitors. She wishes to hear from you; 
I think that she will feel better if you write often. 
When do you expect your father back?” 

“IT do not know,” she replied, coldly. 
mamma say when she would come back?” 

“No. I supposed she would.write you herself.” 

“That is not sure,” the girl said, tremulously. 
“Everybody seems to know more about them.than 
I do.” 

He bent to pat on the head a cat that came purring 
about him, and made no reply. 

“ Well, has Frank told you all about your mother?” 
asked Mrs. Hazeltine, brightly, joining them. 

“O yes,” said Lily, with lively bitterness. He has 
told me everything! I am quite satisfied; and now 
I must go home.” 

And home she went, in spite of urging, taking 
leave of them with an air of gayety in which one, 
only, saw the sting. 

* Good evening,” she said to him, carelessly. 

“T will walk round with you,” he said. 

**O, there is no need,” said Lily, coldly. 
not dark. I am not at all afraid.” 

“T would rather go,” he said, quietly, and with 
something of coldness, too. 

They walked nearly half the way in silence; then 
Lily began to relent, thinking him angry. 

“It is so lonesome without papa and mamma,” she 
said, ‘that it makes me cross and unhappy.” 

“T hope that she may soon come back to you,” he 
said, in an earnest voice. ‘It must be sad for her, 
there. Think of her.” 

“T do,” the girl said, quickly, feeling the reproach. 
“But why need she stay alone, and forbid me to 
come?”’ 

“She will be likely to stay till your father goes for 
her,” was the reply. And with that, they were at 
the steps of Mr. Allyn’s house. 

* Will not you come in?” she asked, timidly. 

“Thank you,no. Mrs. Hazeltine will be expect- 
ing me. They have not seen me for a week, and I 
have to tell them about the rents.” 

** Wont you come up some time?” she asked, still 
lingering. ‘It seems like home to see you.” 

‘* Does it?” he asked quickly, brightening. 

“Yes: we have known you so long. Will you 
come?” 

‘Perhaps I will, Lily,” he said, taking her hand, 
and pressing it gently. Then with a hasty good- 
night he turned away, leaving her contented and 
happy. 

Evening after evening she watched then, but no 
Frank came; still, she looked. Surely he had been 
pleased at her asking him. The looking for him 
helped to keep her mind from other troubles. Three 
weeks had passed from the day of the sudden depar- 
ture of her father and mother, and still no sign of 
either of them returning. 

“IT begin to think there is something more in 
this than we know,” Mrs. Allyn said, to her husband. 


“Did 


“Tt is 





* You may depend on it, Marian and her husband 
have had some trouble. They do not mention each 
other in their letters, and there is no more need of 
their staying away than there is of their dying.” 
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“But what trouble could there be?” asked her 
husband. 








A hasty note was written and mailed to Mrs. Allyn, 
then he stepped on board a train of cars that was just 


“T can’t imagine,” she replied; ‘but if neither of | leaving the city, scarcely conscious where he was 


them comes in another week, I shall go down to see 
what Marian is doing.” 

The two, with Alice, were walking down the street 
to spend the evening with a friend. Lily had de- 
clined going, pleading a headache, and it was her 
evident indisposition which had caused the conver- 
sation. Her aunt had made up her mind that some- 
thing was the matter, and that Lily suspected it. 

Meantime, Lily sat at home alone. She had turned 
off the gas in the room, and sat before the bright 
coal fire, waiting. She felt as though Frank would 
come up that night. He had not yet been near her; 
but she had seen him at a distance, that day, in the 
street, and he had seen her. They were too distant 
to bow, but he might come up. So she sat and 
waited and listened. 

The soft light bathed her, and the warmth burned 
her pale cheeks till they were rose-red. Step after 
step rang on the sidewalk, and made her hold 
her breath to listen; but they all passed by, and 
now it was nearly nine o’clock. She sighed to think 
that she must give him up, and even in sighing she 
heard a step on the walk, and coming up to the door. 
At that moment, heavy carriages passing drowned 
the sound of the bell; but presently there was a 
voice and a step in the entry, then the door of the 
room opened and closed after some one. 

She sat still, with quickly beating heart, and could 
not or would not turn till she should be spoken to. 
There was a step behind her chair, some one leaned 
over to put a hand on her shoulder, then a lock of 
soft hair brushed her forehead, and akiss was lightly 
pressed to her cheek. 

“* My darling, what are you dreaming about?” he 
asked. 

“Fred!” she exclaimed, with a pang of bitter 
disappointment. 

“Yes. Were youasleep? Did I wake you?” 

“No,” she sighed; “I don’t sleep so easily. ‘* But 
why did not you go to Mr. Severns?” 

“ Because you were not there,” he said, bending 
his knee to the floor, and leaning on the arm of her 
chair. ‘I take no pleasure in going where you are 
not, Lily. I don’t know what would become of me, 
if you were ever to banish me from your presence, or 
if you should give any one else a batter right to your 
society than I have.” 

There was no mistaking his manner, unused as 
she was to lovers, and she shrank from him a!most in 
affright. 

*O don’t, Fred!” she whispered. 
you to talk so!” 

“Then I will not, Lily,” he said, quietly. “ But I 
wanted you to know that I love you. The rest I 
leave with you, only don’t forget that I love you, and 
always shall. And when any one else asks for your 
love, stop and ask yourself if you can be happier 
with him than with me. Now don’t be afraid of me, 
Lily. 1 am your Cousin Fred, again.” 





“T can’t allow 





CHAPTER XIII. 


“You gave me yourself, 
And bound your soul by the vows that damn; 
Since, on better thought, you break, as you ought, 
Vows—words no angel set down, some elf 
Mistook—for an oath, an epigram. 


UNDER Mr. Edward Philips’s somewhat superb 
gentleness there burned a latent tire, before which 
his wife’s impulsive passion might well blanch. 
However she might sway him in moods of tender- 
ness, once roused, he was her master. Both were 
aware of this; and while it made Marian wary 
lest she should break her sceptre by a too great stress 
in using, with the husband it sweetened a homage 
which no one could suspect to be other than volun- 
tary. But now there was no longer any talk of hom- 
age. The idol had fallen, not only from the niche 
where it had pleased him to place her, but below any 
place where he could suffer himself to see her. His 


happiness, his peace were wrecked. There remained | 


but one thing to save, and that was his pride. 
Was it possible to save himself and his family from 
babbling tongues, and yet not lay down his honor at 
the feet that had already trampled on it? There 
must be time to think. He did not dare trust him- 
self to any precipitate act. 

When she fell at his feet, no emotion of pity soft- 
ened his heart. “Women always faint on such 
occasions,” he thought; ‘“‘and they can recover.” 
He was ready to believe her capable of any power of 
dissimulation. 

For a moment he stood wrapped in thought, such 
thought as starts out, sharp as a blade, with the 
emergency; then his plan shaped itself swiftly. That 
fortunate summons to her mother—he cared little at 
the moment for the grief she might feel—would help 
to simplify the present arrangement. He would find 
an excuse to leave the city in some other direction. 
He could not meet his daughter or his friends. He 
could not answer questions, or wear a mask. He 
must have change, motion—anything to relieve the 
chaos of his mind, and give him time for thought. 

Concluding thus, he dropped the telegram on a 
chair, and without a glance at the prostrate form of 
what had been so dear to him, went out of the room 
with a firm step. 

“Are you ill, sir?” asked a porter to whom he 
gave some orders. 

“ii? he repeated, haughtily. ‘Pray, what 
should make you ask such a question?” 

“I beg your pardon!” said the man, astonished at 
his master’s anger as much as at his strange paleness. 


going, intent only on getting away. He rode all 
night, and in the morning found himself in a strange 
city, with three idle hours on his hands. No train 
started westward for three hours, and he must wait. 
He had slept none all night, and for a moment 
thought that he might forget himself if he should lie 
down on a sofa in the depot. 

He lay down, covered his face and closed his eyes, 
and i diately all disposition to sleep fled. Soft 
visions came of sweet home scenes, the fireside, the 
gentle cares and companionship, the peace and trust 
which had seemed so assured, and, first showing him 
their beauty and their sweetness, dissolved mocking- 
ly before his eyes, and faded into blackness. He fan- 
cied that a soft hand touched his face with caressing 
fingers, that a faint, remembered perfume floated 
over him, that a slight rustle of a lady’s dress dis- 
turbed the silence, .till, wrung by a sharp pang of 
doubt and hope, he would open his eyes with a flash- 
ing glance, to realize the bitter truth. 

“I can’t bear this!’? he muttered, and, starting up, 
went out to walk away the time. 

To see him, one would have supposed that he was 
much interested in the architecture of the town—in 
its monuments, its squares, its views. He paused 
mechanically and looked at all which one really in- 
terested would have looked at; but when he reached 
the depot again, he could not have told one thing he 
had seen. 

Riding again all the afternoon and all night, and 
again a pause, And so on till he reached the far 
west, and was in no danger of meeting any one 
whom he knew. Then he stopped and set himself 
to work to map out his life. Bitter work it was, and 
done with many a groan. . 

After a week came a letter from Lily, and from 
that he learned that Marian had gone to her mother, 
and that from her they had learned nothing. She 
evidently meant to be passive, and leave him to ar- 
range the affair. Perhaps, when she learned from 
Lily where he was, she would write to him, and try 
to soften his anger; try to offer some explanation, or 
to assure him of her penitence. If he hoped for such 
a thing, he was disappointed. Not a line came from 
her, nor a message. And Lily had written him, “I 
asked mamma about you, and she forgot to tell me. 
She was so much distressed by poor grandmother’s 
death, that she never once mentioned your name. 
And she wont let me go to her.” 

At thought of Marian watching alone over her 
dead mother, and performing the last offices for her 
‘unsupported by any of those who should have been 
her nearest, the husband felt a pang of pity. But it 
died as soon as born. One thought of that scene 
which he had witnessed, was like a blight on all gen- 
tler feelings. 

But he waited still. Perhaps she would write some 
explanation or prayer when she should have recovered 
from the first shock of her mother’s death, and when 
she perceived him passive. But week after week 
passed, and no wordcame. Something must bedone. 
Lily was beginning to think the continued absence of 
both her parents very strange, and others would also 
notice it; and it was clear that Marian would not re- 
turn home till he summoned her. 

His plan was laid. He would go to her, and force 
himself to look again on that fair, false face. He 
would give her the opportunity of explaining, if it 
| were possible to palliate her fault. If she could not 
| do that—he was sure that she could not—he would 

place before her their plan of life. If she had regard 
| enough left for her own name, and for her daughter’s 
welfare, to swear never again to hold any communi- 
cation with Frank Hazeltine—ah, could he believe 
| her oath, even!—then he would consent to live with 
her again, and to appear before the world as hereto- 
fore. But never, he would assure her, need she hope 
for his love or his confidence again. They would go 
to Europe for years, for as long as he should choose, 
; and there no one need make any comment if he showed 
little love for his wife. 

On the other hand, if she should hesitate to satisfy 
him promptly and solemnly of her future conduct, 
then they must separate at once and forever, at any 
cost toname. With that determination, he started 
on his return, the morning after having received a 
letter from Lily. 

“T am quite out of patience!” Lily wrote. “I 
think that lam used ill. This is the last letter I 
shall write you, and I have said the same to mamma. 
I think that, if you will not hurry on my account, 
you should on hers, for by all accounts she must be 
ill. Doctor Francis was here this week, and he szys 
that she is killing herself with grief for grandmother. 
He says that she is pale and weak, and a mere 
“shadow, and that she will see no one. She seems 
almost angry, he said, when he proposed her return- 
ing home; and I could see that he thought strange 
that no one went to her. 

Do come, papa! It is now nearly five weeks, and 
I am homesick.” 

Well, if people were “thinking strange,” it was 
time he should go. So go he dié. But he gave no 
notice of his coming. 

It was evening when he reached the city, and he 
hesitated long whether he should go to Mrs. Allyn’s, 
or postpone seeing them till he should have seen 
Marian. He walked through the streets, and past 
his own closed and desolate house. At the sight of 
| that monument of his misery, he stopped, and in the 
agony of the moment, for the first time, a wild thought 
crossed his mind. Why need he live? A click of the 
| pistol, a stroke of the knife, a step from the plank, 

















oradraught, andall would be over. But the thought 
was rejected as soon as entertained. Edward Philips 
was not a man to commit suicide. 

But that sight utterly unfitted him for seeing any 
one. He could not bear Lily’s welcome and her ques- 
tions. He would wait until he had settled what 
should be. Drawing the keys from his pocket, he 
went up the steps of his house, and entered. The 
air was close and chilly, and there seemed something 
tomb-like in the closed shutters and covered furni- 
ture. He lighted the gas, and looked about him. 
There was the chair where she had sat, with that fel- 
low on his knees beside her, embracing her. There 
was the spot where she lay when he spurned and 
left her. Something glittered on the carpet as he 
looked, and stooping, he picked up a long, golden- 
headed pin, such as she used to confine her hair 
with. What visions of her rich, shining locks started 
up with it! How often he had twisted their loose 
silky coils about his fingers! How often they had 
Swept across his breast as her beautiful head was 
bowed to his shoulder! O, could it all be a dream! 
Was all her apparent love a lie? He could not be- 
lieve it, and as he pressed the frail golden token to 
his lips, in a passionate impulse, his heart cried out 
for her. Why had he not waited then and listened to 
what.she might say? 

It was not long before he noticed her escritoire, and 
found the note which she had left for him, and saw 
the money which she had taken from her purse. No 
excuse, nc pleading, only an acceptance of whatever 
he might decide on. But the money told more than 
anything else, and moved him more. It seemed to 
be a throwing off of his help, and was the only mark 
of indignation which she had shown. 

Early the next morning he started, and reached 
his journey’s end in the afternoon. Avoiding the 
sight of familiar faces, he went hastily away from the 
station, and walked down ap untrequented street. It 
was in a different direction from the one to Mrs. 
Leslie’s house, but he wished to collect his thought® 
and calm himself before meeting his wife. For at 
the near thought'of meeting her, his heart rose up 
with tumultuous beatings. Could he see her, and not 
take her to his heart again? He was obliged to review 
her offence in order to harden himself. 

Twilight was falling when he laid his hand on the 
latch of the gate, and went up the well-remembered 
walk. The house was all closed, save in one room 
where the shutters were open, and the curtains drawn 
back. The lamps were not yet lighted, but he saw 
through the windows the red glow of the fire, and 
the shadow of some one passing before it. He waited 
a moment on ‘the step, then opened the door and 
entered. At the sound of his tread, the door of the 
sitting-room opened, and some one stood there, not 
the form he looked to see, but a stuuter and ruder 
one. 

** Who is it?” asked Mrs. Lennon, the housekeeper 
whom Marian had retained. She had been with Mrs. 
Leslie since Marian was a very young girl, and was 
the only person acquainted with all their family 
affairs. She had married and been widowed since 
Marian’s marriage, and had gladly gone back to her 
former home, where she was as gladly received. 

Mr. Philips did not answer her question, but walked 
straight toward her. 

“Good heavens! Mr. Philips!” she exclaimed, re- 
coiling, as the light of the fire shone in his face. 

“Yes, Mr. Philips,” he repeated, sternly, walking 
past her. 

There was no one else in the room, and he turned 
to her, waiting to hear her offer to go for his wife. 
Instead of that, she closed the blinds, lighted the 
lamps, and then stood before him waiting till he should 
speak. 

“Will yen go for Mrs. Philips?”” he demanded. 

The woman looked distressed and confused. ‘ Mrs. 
Philips is not here, sir,”’ she said. 

* Not here!” he exclaimed, angrily, thinking that 
he had been led to make a fvol’s journey, and that 
Marian had boldly gone back to Lily without his 
permission. ‘‘ Where is she, then? Has she gone 
home?” 

“This is her home’ the woman replied, coldly. 
**She has left it, but Ido not know where she has 
gone. She lefta letter for you, in case you should 
write to her here. She did not expect you to come. 
If you will sit down, sir, I will get it for you.” 

Involuntarily he seated himself at her bidding, 
feeling the need of being directed in this new emer- 
gency. Ina few minutes Mrs. Lennon returned with 
the letter, which she placed in his hand, and then 
turned to leave the room. 

“If you want me, please to ring the bell,” she 
said. 

In a few minutes the bell was rung so violently 
that the wire broke, and, going to the room, the 
housekeeper was confronted by Mr. Philips, who 
stopped in a rapid walk, and looked at her with eyes 
that blazed from his pale face. 

‘“* What is the meaning of this?” he demanded, in 
a choked voice. ‘‘ Where has Mrs. Philips gone?” 

**T do not know, sir,” she replied, firmly. ‘ I only 
knew that she has gone, but she did not tell me 
where.” 

“TI do not believe you!” he exclaimed, stepping 
nearer her, in a manner that made her shrink back 
in fear. 

“Tt is true,” she repeated. ‘And, sir, I am not 
responsible if you have driven your wife away. She 
knew that if she told me, I should have to tell you.” 

* But she tells me that you will join her,” he said, 
holding up the letter in his shaking hand. 

“Yes sir. When the business is settled, I am to 
join her. I always loved Miss Marian, and I would 
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go to the ends of the earth with her. She will let me 
know where to go when things are ready.” 

“And you mean to hide from me where my wife 
is?” he said, grasping her arm, rudely. 

**Mr, Philips, don’t forget to be a gentleman!” 
said the woman, trembling. “I tell you again that 
this is your own doing, your own affair, and not mine. 
If my young mistress wishes me to serve her, it isn’t 
for you, or any one else, to illtreat me for doing it. 
If you can get your wife to go back to you, I am sure 
Ihave uo objection. You had time enough to see 
her, if you had chosen. She was here five weeks, 
crying over her dead mother, and over her other 
troubles. She never slept a night of those five weeks, 
but walked the floor, and wrung her hands, and cried 
till she had no tears left. I tell you, Mr. Philips,” 
the woman went on, warming with her subject, “if 
that sweet lady had committed every crime in the 
calendar, she has suffered enough to be deserving of 
forgiveness now. She had no more color in her face 
when she went away than that sheet of paper has, 
and, indeed, for the matter of that, when she came. 
She has lost flesh, and was so hollow round her 
beautiful eyes that an old friend might not have 
known her. I'll venture to say, sir, that you might 
look in her face in the .city street, and never know 
her.” 

Mrs. Lennon stopped here, for the tears that had 
been gathering burst forth in spite of her, and she 
covered her face with her hands and sobbed aloud. 

“Why did not she wait forme to come?” asked 
the husband, faintly. 

He had sunk into his chair again, and his own 
mouth was unsteady. In spite of his just anger, this 
picture of his beautiful wife, so fallen, so wretched, 
touched him to the heart. The housekeeper wiped 
her eyes. 

“She did wait five weeks,” she replied, dryly. 
“And each one of those weeks was, I’ll be bound, 
longer to her than any year she had ever known 
before.” 

The husband buried his face in his hands for a mo- 
ment, a faint misgiving thrilling him. Had he done 
quite right? 

“ You will write to her?” he asked, lifting his face 
again. 

‘Not till I hear from her,” was the answer. “I 
do not know how to direct.” 

** You have no idea of the direction which she has 
taken?” he asked, with a searching, suspicious 
glance. 

‘I have already told you, sir,” the woman replied, 
with some heat. ‘I am not afraid of telling you the 
truth.” 

He got up and began to pace the room. Even in 
his misery it hurt his pride that this person should be 
the confidant of his domestic troubles. 

““Will you tell me what Mrs. Philips said to you 
about our misunderstanding?” he said, without 
looking up, a deep flush sweeping over his face as he 
spoke. 

“She told me no particulars, sir,” was the answer. 
“T only know that there was trouble, and that she 
did not expect that it would ever be made up. But, 
sir, that is a true and tender heart, and one that loves 
you dearly; and whatever you may complain of, may 
God forgive you only as you forgive her!” 

He looked hastily up. ‘True and tender heart!” 
he thought. ‘Surely this woman could have no idea 
of the nature of Marian’s offence.” He felt relieved 
from a load of shame. 

“Loved me dearly!’ he echoed, mockingly. ‘‘ You 
are well-informed !’’ 

“‘T am indeed, sir!” she retorted, with emphasis. 
“Listen tome. It was your name that was always 
on her lips when she sobbed and wept, as I listened 
outside the door in hope that she would stop and go 
to sleep. And once, sir, she went away, and had 
got away a half a day’s journey, but came back be- 
cause she had left your miniature behind. And it 
was no easy matter fur her to travel, weak as she was; 
and no easy matter for her to get away either with- 
out being known. The people here think that she 
has not gone, but keeps her room. When she went, 
she walked four miles to the next station, and her 
trunks were sent away by express before she went.” 

“Leave me! leave me!’ cried the husband, hiding 
his face again. 

He sat long without moving after she had gone. 
The sweet thought would nestle into his heart in 
spite of his incredulity, in spite of her avowed and 
acted love for another, that his wife did love him. 
He sat revolving the subject in his mind, trying to 
reconcile the contradicting facts, and to understand 
the heart which could so belie its own emotions. For 
twenty years she had been a true and loving wife to 
him; and against the evidence of that fact he could 
oppose but the proof of one momentary scene. But 
what damning proof that had been! He took up her 
letter and read it again. 

‘*T do not know whether you mean ever to write to 
or to see me again,” she wrote. ‘But I can bear 
this waiting no longer. I understand quite well that 


you discarded me. I remember your last words. Do 


not fear that I shall ever forget them. 
‘‘Task for no mercy. If I have not deceived you 


“thé Way*you think, I have deceived you in another. 


I was wrong, but I suffered. Let all that pass. I 
did not know but that you might wish to make some 
arrangement which should prevent scandal, and I 
have waited here for that. Waited in what torture 
I will not say. Itis now too late. Only to-day I re- 
ceived a letter from Mrs. Allyn in which she plainly 
indicates her conviction that there is trouble be- 
tween us, 


another name, and shall be independent of you. I 
suppose that you would not wish me to suffer poverty, 
and you need not fear that. My mother left me 
enough to make me comfortable in the mode of life 
which I shall choose. The purchase money of the 
house will be brought to me by Mrs. Lennon, who 
will wait for that, and also to see if you have any 
wishes to express. Do not venture to doubt that my 
future life will be as pure as I would wish my own 
Lily’s to be! I cannot trust myself to write of her. 
Tell her what you will. 

* But one word more. I love you, Edward, and 
you alone; and, since the days of my foolish girl- 
hood, I never have loved any other. However ap- 
pearances have been against me, I have been a true 
wife to you, and have deserved no man’s scorn, and 
encouraged no man’s light love. Farewell, my be- 
loved. May God comfort your heart, for I know that 
I have broken it, and that it would hurt you less to 
love me, even now, if you could, than it does to hate 
me, as I know you do.” 

This was written in unsteady characters, and so 
blotted by tears as to be in some places nearly 
illegible. 

“ How soon do you expect to be able to go away?” 
asked Mr. Philips, when he had recalled the house- 
keeper. 

‘In a week, if I am called,” she answered. 

“Will you take with you a letter to my wife?” he 
asked, and she noticed the tender emphasis with which 
he lingered on that name. 

“T will, sir,” she replied. 

“IT wish her to come back so that no scandal may 
be made,” hesaid. ‘ I cannot avoid telling my daugh- 
ter and her aunt that there has been a misunder- 
standing. But I shall make no explanation, and 
shall request them to ask no questions. They will 
suppose that Mrs. Philips is here, till I hear from her. 
If you are a friend to Mrs. Philips, you will wish her 
to return to her home.” 

“Tam her friend, sir, and I do wish her to return 
to you if she can be kindly received,” the woman said. 

“You have no right to make any question of the 
manner in which I shall receive my wife!” he said, 
haughtily, then added, “I suppose that I can stay 
here to-night?” 

“Certainly, sir!” she answered, with ready hospi- 
tality. ‘Everything isat your command. Shalli 
get you some supper?” 

“No. Or, stay, I would like a cup of strong coffee. 
And if you will bring me pen and ink, I will write 
the letter which I wish you to deliver.” 

Far into the night he sat there and wrote, letter 
after letter, destroying as soon as one was written. 
The first was one of dignified coldness, but his heart 
would not hold out tothe end. He threw the sheet 
into the fire, and wrote one which was kind and for- 
giving. But the thought of that pale, thin face with 
the sunken eyes, of her weary return journey to get 
his miniature, of her sobbing out his name in her 
miserable vigils, all swept over him and carried away 
the last chill of pride, the last spark of anger. Marian 
loved him! In some inexplicable way she was true 
tohim. He would doubt the evidence of his senses 
sooner than doubt her. Moved by these feelings, his 
last letter was one of fervent and forgiving love. Let 
her come back to him, and all would be forgiven, if 
indeed she loved him. Neverin all their days of 
union had he so poured out his heart to her—never 
owned, even to himself, how utterly valueless life 
would be to him without her. 

Then, when he had expressed all his longing, his 
love, his forgiveness, for the first time since that bit- 
ter day a feeling of relief came over him. She never 
could resist that, he thought, and sighed a load off 
his heart as he sealed the letter. Having done so, 
he threw himself on the sofaand slept soundly till 
morning. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


“ 4 sudden, little river crossed my path, 
As unexpected as a serpent comes ” 


Lity received her father with open arms, and in 
the first flush of her joy, did not perceive anything 
peculiar in his appearance. The excitement and em- 
barrassment of his position gave him a color which 
hid his loss of flesh, and any other change in his ap- 
pearance was easily accounted for, by the long and 
tiresome journey from which it was supposed that he 
had but just then arrived. 

* And now we will have mamma home,” said Lily, 
when the first welcome was over. 

“I hope so!” he said, then, rising hastily, added, 
“ T would like to speak with you a few minutes, Mrs. 
Allyn.” 

Coloring nervously, Mrs. Allyn led the way to an- 
other room. Her older eyes had seen traces of wear 
and suffering which the daughter’s young eyes had 
not marked, and she felt surely that something was 
wrong, though what she could not think. Her cous- 
in’s dignity and delicacy, as well as her love for her 
| husband, had‘always been too conspicuous to allow 
her to suspect Marian of any imprudence, and she 
could imagine no other trouble likely to create a di- 
vision in so united a family. 

** Now, papa!’ cried Lily, as he was going out of 
the room, ‘I feel slighted! Not only do you go 
away in two minutes, before I am well sure that you 
are really here, but you have secrets to tell which I 
may not hear.” 

He kissed the smiling, pouting mouth, and an- 
swered her as lightly as she had spoken. 

‘*T am going to inquire after your conduct. I wish 
to know what lovers you have had since I went 


Mrs. Allyn sat down while he carefully eened. the | 
door after them, and looked in his face with anxious | 
expectation. She saw, now that the color and the | 
smile had faded, how pale and thin he had grown, 
and marked,,too, how full of suppressed agitation his 
manner was. 

“IT have a word to say which may offend you,” he 
began, immediately, speaking in a hurried way. “It 
may oftend, because I tell so little; but I do not feel | 
it right to tell any more till 1 am myself satisfied. 
May I count on your indulgence?” 

«* Certainly!’ she answered, growing a little pale. 
He went nearer her, declining the seat she offered 
him, and standing so that she could not see his face. 
“ Marian and I havea misunderstanding,” he said, 
very low and hastily. “I went away that our es- 
trangement might not be observed by others, and to | 


| 
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‘esty. I did n not ot pat him on that track, but when 1 
saw that he was there,I could not say anything. 
You cannot doubt that I shall find her, as soon as 
possible.” 

Mrs. Allyn leaned her brow upon her hand, and 
thought for a minute. 

“There is no other way,” she said, presently, 
speaking with an air of promptness and authority. 
*‘ You must find Marian, as soon as possible, and pre- 
vent people from suspecting any trouble. There must 
be no scandal, aud she must be treated as she de- 
serves. Poor, dear Marian! What a blow to her 
| pride, and to her heart, this must be! and how she 
| has suffered and concealed her suffering during the 


time she was away! You were too long in thinking - 


the matter over, whatever it may have been, Mr. 
| Philips!” And Mrs. Allyn gave him an angrily 
fl g glance through her tears. 





get time to think. We have bad no tion 
since. I hope that she may not be so much to blame 
as I at first supposed, but it will be impossible for us 
to come together in a way to blind the eyes of the 
family. If our reconciliation should be ever so per- 
fect, Lily and others will yet see that it is a reconcil- 
iation. I wish for your assistance to hide as much as 
may be hidden. Lily must know something. 1 leave 
it to you to decide how much, and what. Let it be 
as little as possible. And, let me entreat that you 
will ask me no questions, and allow her to ask me 
none.” 

He paused, panting like one out of breath. 

There was no hysterical weakness, or idle curiosity 
in the Leslie blood, and Mrs. Allyn did credit to her 
family. After the first start and stare of utter aston- 
ishment and distress, she had herself in hand. 

*¢ As Marian’s nearest living relative, Mr. Philips,” | $ 
she said, ‘‘ you must acknowledge that I have a right 
to know something of what so nearly concerns her 
happiness. Still, I am sure that you mean todo 
rightly in whatever extraordinary circumstances 
may have occurred. Of course, I cannot think what 
imprudence could have been committed by a lady of 
Marian’s position and character. No breath of blame 
ever soiled her. But, at your request, I retrain from 
questions. I should say that there isno need, what- 
ever, of any explanation being made to Lily. It is 
quite unadvisable, if matters are to be arranged im- 
mediately. The young are none too keen-sighted, 
and Lily’s mind will be taken up with other things. 
I suppose that you intend to go to Marian?” 

Mrs. Allyn’s head was a little up, and her color had 
begun to rise while asserting her family dignity, and 
the last question was put with a little imperiousness. 
* Mr. Philips shrank. 

‘¢T do not know where she is,” he said, almostin a 
whisper. 

“Why, at her mother’s, of course!” was the aston- 
ished reply. 

“T have just come from there,’’ he said. 

“My God!” exclaimed Mrs. Allyn, for the first 
time losing her self-possession. ‘‘ You don’t mean to 
say that Marian has disappeared!” 

‘She thinks that I am displeased with her beyond 
reconciliation,” the husband answered, with a moan 
in his voice. **She has gone away, but is to send her | 
address to Mrs. Lennon who will join her, then. I 
left a letter with Mrs. Lennon to give her, and no 
wife could ask more than that letter contains.” 

Mrs. Allyn made a haughty gesture, as if sweeping 
aside with her small hands the presumptuous house- 
keeper. ‘Does that woman, then, know more of 
Mrs. Philips’s affairs and locality than her own fami- 
ly do? Does she presume to withhold Marian’s ad- | 
dress from you?” 


soon,” was the answer. “I tried to find out, but 
could not. I think that Mrs. Lennon knows nothing 


of her own, and being an old servant, and much at- 
tached to the family, she is willing to devote herself | 
entirely to my wife. She is anxious that Marian | 
should come back, and will do what she can. She 
will give her the letter, at least, and in that I ask | 
Marian to write and give me her address, even if she | 
does not wish to return.” 

“‘The woman must know more, Mr. Philips,” said 
the lady, with an air of angry pride. ‘She is an old 
and confidential servant, and I always thought that 
Aunt Leslie gave her too many liberties. She seemed 
to know more about affairs there, than any one of 
the rest of us did. 
would make her tell.” 

The lady’s black eyes sparkled in a way that did 
not indicate very gentle handling of Mrs. Lennon, in 
case the two should meet, and her sallow cheeks 
burnt with a haughty anger. 

* T really think you mistake,” ‘Mr. Philips replied. 
“J thought, at first, as you do, but changed my 
mind.” 

“And you mean to wait and trust to her?” de- 
manded Mrs Allyn, looking at her companion, in in- 
dignant surprise. 


Marian, because I have no other way,” was the re- 
ply. ‘‘But I have not left everything with her. I | 
have a trusty detective who has his eye on her, and 
will watch wherever she goes. When she starts on 
her journey, he will follow her, and give me im medi- | 
ate notice of her destination.’ 

“A detective! A detective!” repeated the lady, 
coloring violently. 

«O, he has no name but Mrs. Lennon’s,” interpos- 
ed the gentleman, jealously. ‘‘She will let no one 
know that she is to join Mrs. Philips, and the man 
will not connect the two together, not knowing that 
my wife is away from me. He suspects that it is an 














“Tam going away from you forever. I shall take 


away.” 
. 


affair of money, and that we are not sure of her hon- | 


He said nothing, and she went on: 

“ Lily must know nothing about it. Iwill take 
her to Washington, immediately. Alice and Fred 
will be delighted to go, and Mr. Allyn must content 
himself without us. Leave all to me.” 

Even in speaking, Mrs. Allyn’s face flushed with a 
new and sudden thought. 

‘* Mr. Philips,” she said, breathlessly, “ you told 
me not to ask any questions. But, if it should be 
possible that you are laboring under a misconception, 
that you suspect Marian of some fault, rather than 
know her to have committed one—if I may suspect 
things which would explain—” 

“If it be so, tell me!” he said, eagerly, as she 
paused. ‘I will answer any questions.” 

“Is there anything about Mr. Frank Hazeltine?” 
she asked, with her keen eyes on his face. 

The sudden rush of color and the angry flash in 
his eyes answered her, though he spoke no word. 

She went on eagerly. 

“*T know nothing—I only suspect,” she said. “ But 
I have had an idea, for a long time, that Frank is a 
member of our own family, in fine, that he is Marian’s 
own brother, but not Aunt Leslie’s child.” 

The face of the listener showed the intense emotion 
with which he heard, but still he did not speak. 


“TI think that Marian never suspected such a 
thing,” she went on, “ till there was talk of Frank 
and Lily, but Aunt Leslie knew it all the time. 
When she heard the rumor, she sent for Marian, and 
told her. I think that is the explanation. Does it 
fit the case?” 

“OQ Marian, my darling!”’ he cried. ‘‘ How I have 
wronged her, if it beso! But, why should she have 
hesitated to tell me? It was, surely, not so bad as 
wy suspicion. It was not her fau!t.” 

“T can’t tell,” Mrs. Allyn said. “Do you think 
that the young man knows—” 

“He and Marian havea perfect understanding,” 
he said, with a shiver. ‘Do you ever see him?” 

‘No, he avoids us. We have not seen him since 
you and Marian left.” 

It was hard for Mr. Philips to parry Lily’s questions, 





“ Marian did not tell her, but will write her very | 


more than you yourself know, but, having no home | 


If I were to see that woman, I | 


“I must wait till the house-keeper hears from | 


and to resist her entreaties to let her accompany him 
| to her mother. But, buoyed up by hope, he passed 
| the ordeal without attracting too much notice to 
| himself, and, promising most sincerely, to bring her 
mother home, as soon as possible, he ged to get 
away. He did not leave the city, but, living alone in 
his house from which Mrs. Allyn was to keep Lily, 
| he waited impatiently for news of Mrs. Lennon’s 
| movements. 
| With a burning cheek he wrote a letter to Lily, at 
| Mrs. Allyn’s dictation, sending it to Mrs. Lennon to 
mail. By return of mail he received a note from the 
housekeeper. She had mailed the letter, as desired. 
She had, also, received a letter from Marian, and 
should start the day after that on which she was 
| writing him. Would deliver bis letter to Mrs. 
| Philips, and do all that she had promised. Had no 
doubt that Mrs. Philips would gladly write him on 
learning that it was his desire. 

He read the note with a highly beating heart. 
| Now he should know. This detective was able and 
faithful, and would not fail to track her. He had 

| directions to telegraph his employer when she stop- 
| ped, and to remain on watch till Mr. Philips should 
arrive to relieve him. 

Meantime, Lily had been so encouraged by her fa- 
ther’s return, and by the hope of soon seeing her 
mother, that she was ready to regret the loss of her 
visit to Washington, when her aunt proposed going. 
And, though her father’s letter disappointed her, and 
! she felt, at first, unwilling to go without them, she 

was persuaded, at last, and began ber preparations, 
| though with but little spirit. 

She scarcely liked to own it to herself, for, witha 
| girl’s romance, she was rather proud of being con- 
| stant, even to a foolish and unhappy partiality, but 
| she could not but be aware that Frank Hazeltine’s 

| image was not so vivid in ber mind, as it had been. 
| Her anxiety for her father and mother, and, also, her 
interest in Frederick Allyn, had helped to weaken 
the hold on that affection which the young man’s 
| continued absence had already shaken. The feeling 
was yet strong enough to be revived by his presence, 
| but she got tired of looking for him in vain. More- 
| over, there was no feeling of Jealousy to stimulate her 
love. Noone seemed to think particularly of him, 
| and when he was mentioned, which was seldom, it 
| was with a cool friendliness equally cevoid of any 
| appearance of interest for or against. It needs more 
| character than most persons, particularly than most 
| young girls, have, to keep up an interest in a person 
whom nobody seems to care anything about, and 
| whom one does not see nor hear from; unless, in- 
| deed, one knows that person to be in danger or suffer- 
| ing, which is always a claim on the generous heart. 
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But Lily had no reason to suppose that Mr. Hazel- ! 


tine was at all disturbed in mind or body. 
For her Cousin Fred, as she called him, she cer- 


tainly was not in love with him, and did not expect | 


to be. But she was interested in him, flattered by 
his graceful homage, and rather inclined to like him, 
particularly, as a friend. Altogether, her mind was, 


as Mrs. Allyn bad predicted, so taken up with other | 


things that it was not hard to blind her, and she 
started with them on their journey without much 
hesitation. 

Once they were away, Mr. Philips breathed more 
freely. He must soon hear from Marian, and he 
doubted not that her pride would lead her to hasten 
home and prevent all remark on the scattering of 


their household. He waited impatiently to hear from | 


Rand, the detective. The man had started with Mrs. 
Lennon, and they had now been three days gone, 
but no word from him. His employer was beginning 
to fret, and to fear that he had allowed the woman to 
slip from him. The three days grew to a week, toa 
fortnight, and still no word. Could Marian have gone 
to Europe, and his messenger be on her track? 
Anywhere on this continent, he thought, he must 
have heard sooner. 

Entirely absorbed in this one subject, everything 
else was indifferent to him. Business was a disgust, 
he would have nothing to do with it; stocks rose or 
fell, people married or died, battles were lost or won, 
he cared nothing. All his heart and soul went out, 
more and more, after that one being, bis world, who 
wandered in sadness away from her fireside, and 
from the safe shelter of bis love. Let crowns fall, 
but give him the crown of his life—his beautiful, his 
beloved! He scarcely gave a thought, even to what 
everybody was talking uf—the terrible loss of the 
steamer Orion, burnt ou her way trom New York to 
New Orleans. It was a sad thing, undoubtedly—so 
few being saved—bnt his heart was oppressed with a 
nearer sadness. He looked vacantly over the lists 
that were published of the saved and the lost, but 
looked as one who saw not. 

But, one day, three weeks after Mrs. Lennon’s de- 
parture, chancing to look over a complete list of the 
lost passengers, his eyes opened with a sudden flash 
of interest, only to grow wild with despair the next 
instant. For there were the two names of those to 
whom he looked for help. Among the lost were Mr. 
Jackson Rand and Mrs. Helen Lennon. And with 
them was lost all help, except such as the place of 
their destination atfurded. New Orleans was the 
pert fur which they sailed; and, after the first over- 
whelming blow had lightened, then he resolved to gu. 

A hasty note was written to Mrs. Allyn, his busi- 
ness arranged with feverish haste, then he started. 
But first, he put in every principal paper in the 
country, carefully worded advertisements which 
might meet Marian’s eye. 

“The person who was lost in the steamer Orion, 
while on her way to join her friend, had a letter from 
P. to M., entreating her to return, or to send her ad- 
dress. Do not delay. All may be concealed.” 

He enclosed this notice with the money to the pa- 
pers, directing it to be continued fur a month, then 
with a burning heart, started on his quest. 


(CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 





MEEKNESS NOT MEANNESS. 





“ Charlie, Idon’t want to go.” 

“ Why not, Freddy?” 

“ Because I’m afraid of Bill Scranton. He said he 
would thrash me within an inch of my life the next 
time he caught me out, and that you couldn't save 
me.” 

“Then Vil go with you.” And the two brothers 
started. 

Bill Scranton was a street rowdy, who Lad tried to 
save himself from a whipping at schvol by trighten- 
ing Freddy into telling adowurightlie. But, having 
fuiled in that, and caught the whipping be deserved, 
he vowed vengeance on Freddy. 

The brothers had not gone tar when Bill suddenly 
made his appearance. 

* Now, you liitle sneak, you’ve got to take it!” 

Freddy trembled from head to foot. 

Charles began to think. 
life. He hated fighting. 
Bill. 

“Look here, William; Freddy didn’t mean to 
harm you. He only wanted to keep out of a lie.” 

“Ha! you sneak number two! You want to beg 
him outof trouble do you? You just don’t dare to 
help him, that’s all, I know you!” 

It was plain enough that reason was wasted on 
Bill. He was satistied that Charles was afraid. 
What was meant for meekuess he took for the mean- 
ness of a coward, 

Charles thought again. 


He tried to reason with 


He said to bimself, “* Now 


if I stand by and let Freddy take a beating, then | 


what Bill takes for meanness will be meanness. And 
trying to reason with him only makes matters worse. 
My daty is plain.” He quietly took his place in front 
of Freddy. 

* William, I’ve only one word to say. I hate 
fighting. LT’d rather give you a present than strike 
you. But wy brother is going to school, and I ad- 
Vise you not to touch him.” 

Bill Was furious. He had picked upa stick with 
which he meant to tlog Freddy after the schoolmas- 
ter’s fashion. 

“Ha! Yes! You do advise me, do you?—I’ll 
take you in band next!” 

He seized Freddy and had just lifted the stick fora 
bluw when Charlie was upon him. He lever was 


He meant to live a good ! 
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more surprised in his life. If one of his father’s 


have thought it was stranger. He let goof Freddy, 
| to conquer Charlie first, and return to him after- 
| wards. But it was no uss. Charlie had made up his 
| mind to do the business well anil once for all. His 
conscience and his honest indignation gave him a 
power that Bill had no idea of. The blows rained 
down in a perfect tempest. Bill could neither return 
them, ward them off nor dodge them. He was soon 
| out of breath, and stumbling, fell backwards with 
| Charles upon bin. 

| “Now, William, you must promise to let Freddy 
| 

| 


go to school quietly, hereafter, before I let you up.” 
Billy was ready to promise; and rose aud went 


howe, a sadder and wiser boy. 





| ran off without waiting for an auswer. 
| aud fuund a capital new base-ball, with this nete: 


* DEAR BILL:—I told you I would rather make 
you a present than do you harm. I had just got this 
ball finished for myself to-day; but shall enjoy see- 


Please don’t mention this note if you meet me. 
lieve me, Bill, when I tell vou that Lam, 
* Your sincere friend, CHARLIE.” 


Bill could hardly keep the tears in, as he looked at 
the ball. He thought of the kind way in which 
Charles had done the thing to save bis feelings. He 
thought how little he had known with what a noble 
character he had been dealing. He said to himself, 
as he folded up the note: 

‘* Well; I’ve found out that a fellow can be good, 
without being asneak. This ball knocks me flatter 
than Charlie's fists did.” 





YANKEES IN AUSTRALIA. 


An Australian correspondent, writing from Mel- 
bourne, draws a picture of the ubiquitous Yankee 
and his enterprise: 

A long, leather-covered, red painted, four-wheeled 
affair, in three compartments, and open at the sides, 
having something of the appearance of three water- 
ing-place “ flies” stuck together, curiously uniting 
lightness and strength, is any one of Cobb’s line of 
American coaches running from Melbourne to Beech- 
werth (near the borders of New South Wales), and 
from many of the up-country railway stations, to 
districts which are distant from the line. This for- 
midable structure, for long stages and bad roads, is 


The driver, a young Yankee from Vermont, and 


sponsible as the driver of a coach-and-six ought to 
look, and eyeing his team with complacency. 

** All aboard-?” cries the driver to all parties con- 
cerned, as full notice that he’s ready to be off, for 
Cobb, like time and tide, waits for no man. *“ All 
aboard!’ respond the English portion of the “ in- 
sides.” ‘Let em go,” says Vermont, as le quietly 
turns a lump of “ Cavendish ” in his cheek, and the 
grooms jump aside. 

The near-wheeler opens the proceedings by stand- 
ing on his hind legs alwost as straight as a man, but 
the harness is strong, and he is only one of six. Two 
or three others do a iittle plunging on their own pri- 
vate account. ‘ Ah, yul,” shouts Vermont, “Hi! ho! 
go then! Aberdeen! Sherman! Pompey!” The 





tullspeed. They are not many yards froin the rail- 
way station when they are in the midst of wash dirt 
and diggings. Here, we are amid a clump of tiees; 
there, thundering through a deep and narrow gully. 
One while the deep holes cf the miners are within a 
yard or two of us on either side; another time we are 
tearing away at the rate of sixteen miles an hour 
whenever we come to a bit of tolerably level ground. 
But rough or smooth, on good metalied road or in 
mud up tothe axle, our driver is always master of 
the situation, and we 
dent is among the possibilities of the journey. 
American drivers are quiet and self: possessed where 


species are extant—would give up the whole concern 
tur lost. 





LADIES IN RED, 


mere. The e/:gautes, decorate these ample red flan- | 
nel cloaks with houds, which they draw over their 
heads when going to bathe. The hoods are bordered 
either with long black cheni//e tringe, or else with 
loops of black velvet. After their return trom bath- 
ing, the ladies remove these, and, replacing them 
with a bat, they then walk on the sands and about 
the town, still wearing the red flannel cloaks. About 
two in the afternoon, smart, coquettish bats make 
their appearance on the promenade and sands, and 
the most ianciful shapes are to be seen. 
there, by any possibility, 





than there is at Biarritz. Those made of telt pre- 
dominate; foguets, wade of both black and dark-col- 
ored velvet, and bordered with fancy feathers, are 
next in favor, and are patronized by young unmar- 
1 ed ladies. The new form, with tlat brim and low 
crewao, is in good taste; but, 
only becoming to those who have regular features. 
Buth the hats and toques have a bow of velvet, with 
long streaming ends, at the back, or else a spray of 
flowers falling on the chignon. 


| sheep had seized him by the throat, he would hardly | 


Towards night a cousin of Charlie’s met Bill near | 
his father’s gate, put a package into his hand, and , 
He opened it | 


ing it in your hands far more than in my own. | 
Be- | 


usually drawn by six exceedingly well-bred horses, | 


bearded like the pard, is on the box, looking as re- | 


sound of their names from his authoritative mouth | 
seews to call them to their duty, and they tear cif at ' 


refuse to think that an acci- | 
These | 


an Engiish stage coachman—-assuming any of the. 


The ladies at Biarritz, France, without exception, | means are not large, and so we pronounce in favor of 


wear red in the morning—either red flannel or eash- | « 


Never could ! 
be a greater variety of Lats | 


univrtanately, it is | 
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t he Common pm of Good Din wrens. 


IF you give a dinner, you give an entertainment ; 
and an entertainment it ought to be, in the pleasaut- 
est sense of the word. It is false reasoning to say 
that people must come, not for the foud, but the 
company; if you make the people the principal 
point, why do you mention the dinner, or give the 
dinner at all? 
ing an excuse for the bad dinner which they are sure 








but it is pannel to » hewp 
JSaces easily seen. 


them low, so as to hare all 
Plenty of green and searlet, if pos- 


| sible, is required, on accountof the white tablecloth, 


A low round giass dish, full of flowers dressed iat, 
anid four little giasses, tall and thin, with drooping 


| foliage, placed close to the low dish, 89 as to make 


People who say this are merely mak- | ©” 
distinethy ; 


| they shall give, simply because they do not know | 


! what a good dinner is. And what is more, they are 
talking nonsense, which never seems to occur to 


thei; for did any man ever pour forth brilliant at- pier oa 
| even stiffness, is required to prodace an abidingly 


‘ terances over a tough beefsteak? Did underdone 
| veal, with oysters just warmed through, and served 
up with the sea-sand in them, ever suggest any 
| thought sweeter than—well, we need not say what! 
| But there is nothing really alarming in a dinner. 
The history of dinners is the history of civilization; 
amiif you, madam, are in difficuliies over your in- 
tended little dinner, your difficulties arise from your 
' civilized tastes having outsteppel your knowledge. 
To supply the knowledge in which you feel yourself 
deficient, you think you must have a cook, whois an 
| artiste at enormous wages. But you cannot afford 
| the salary, your means are not equal to such a cook’s 
| requirements, and so you think you must give up 
| dinners, or undergo the mortitication of giving at 
| least a very imperfect one. 
| But you are wrong: all the necessary knowledge 
yeu can yourself acquire. You need not cook the 
| dinner, but you must know what a dinner is. 
| Having made yourself mistress of this most neces- 
i 
| 


| 


sary knowledge, your daily dinners may be the school 
: in which your servant mast learn to cook. You are 
not guing to give immense dinners to a large nutaber 
of people. The headwork, the invention, the divided 
attention, the great experienee, the quickness of 
thought, the dexterity of hand, needed for a dinner 
when the variety is alm’ st countless, tbe succession 
| quick, and the covking perfect throughout, are things 
to be paid for, and are undoubtedly worth a high 
price. Buta good dinner for a few people—a perfect- 
ly agreeable entertainment—may be Lad at common 
| Wages, and with a fearless certainty, if the lady of 
| the house only unlerstands her own business. A 
| good dinner must not be a perplexity to her, but a 
matter of merg common svnse aul educated taste, 
We have done with our ancient cookery-bouoks, 
with tortured poultry, and sucking-pigs stuffed with 








| Spanish nuts, We have no faith in “the milk of a 


| dun cow” for our creams, neither do we watch to 
gather our mintat the growing cf the moon. All that 
| Was before our time, and we only laugh at it. But 
we hold in real respect the veteran feeders of the 
days of our youth. We have heard of one, that he 
| always said grace as he conducted the lidy of bigh- 
' est rank to the dining-roorm—“ For the fuod we daily 
receive may we ever be truly thankful—what a mag- 
nificent cod’s head!—Amen.” And another—when 
told by the master of the house, who was carving 
venison, that it was unfit to eat—uttered aloud an 
ejaculation of resignation, ‘The Lord’s will be 

done!” Now if, after that, he told the anecdotes and 
| made the bonmots, that were like a part of the old 
| good dinners, over the cold mutiou that took the 

haunch’s place, we say he was a good old hero—as, 
‘indeed, he was. We sympathize with these solemn 
| diners; but we never wisi to see a Co’s head, or even 
| a haunch of venison, on any table, though we have 
not the smallest aversion to eating of either of them. 
Our own dimers are better, sinaller, cheaper and 


"prettier. They are less of a business, and more of a 
'bleasure. They are all that a dinner shoald be, and 
something more; a gay sight and scene, and an! 


agreeable entertainment. All this we owe to our 
modern civilization, to our present-day appreciation 
of the beautiful. We think it is a result with which 
our readers are iitile likely to quarrel. 

Common sense suggests, on the subject of good din- 
| ners, that your room must be weil lighted. The light 
suspended trom the ceiling is undoubtedly the best. 
The little ditticulty that arises from the centre of the 
ceiling not always arrangibg with the centre of the 
table, is now met by the lamp being hung on a bar, 
ou which you can ran it backwards or iorwards to 
| the position required. Let the whole of tue room be 
| brightly lighted; that this shouid be is absolutely 
liecessary to success. 

tis well to have two waiters. 





Remember that we 
| are considering the difficulties of persons whose 


parlor-waids,” only ruling that the dresses shall be 
of soft alpaca, or some material that shall never rus- 
| fle. Wowen wait with pecuiiar quickness and neat- 
| hess when they have a turn for it, and have been well 
taught; and one woman, if she has an able hand- 
maiden to take things away and bring things to her, 
| May wait in the mvdern way on our modern * good- 
dinner eaters,” and neither be troubled herself nor 
| distress her employers. It is to be hoped that this 
will be received as good news. But our paragon of a 
Waitress raust never be asked to wait on more than 
six people, and there must be no lack of the things 
necessary to her work; and she ought never to leave 
the room. A screen, which will keep the wind from 
the sometimes open door from being felt, nay also 
conceal a table, to which the active handmaiden may 
| have access; this will reduce the difficulty to almost 
; nothing. 
The table must have spotless damask, of course, and 
the dessert must be laid upon it. A small party 


should never be annoyed by a great arrangement of 


flowers in the centre. The lights from the ceiling 





| old Thracians, who, 


| ought to louk and tte, 


four corners, has a very good effect. 

The dessert should be plentiful, and arranged with 
attention to color; trimmoad with foliage sparely, and 
terns, and ice-plants, with the foliage of 
the fruit in some instances, as with grapes and or- 
anges, but no flowers, are wanted here. ‘There 
shouki be no feeling of confusion when you look at 
your table; color at regular intervals, neatness, and 


pleasant effeet. As to silver, china, and glass—of 
course our friends with moderate means must use 
what they have. They need not be afraid of common 
things, if they will so arrange them as to produce a 
pleasant eifect; bat onr business at present is less 
with the furniture ot the table than with the food. 
As to food, a dinner may consist of three, four, or 
five parts. We will take the last. here is the soup 
and fish—there is something on which to employ the 
guests while the great substance of the dinner is 
dishing up; then comes this more substantia) part; 
after which appears the game; and the concluding 


| part is made up of sweets, puddings and pastry. 


Here are two bills of fere. If you have two waiters, 
everything will be handed round the table; and, if 
you have only a and the good handmaiden, then 
the soup and fish and the substantial joint must be 
placed before the master and mistress, and helped by 
them on the plates, which will have to be carried 
round. 

You mvst never omit to put your written bills of 
fare on the table. ‘They may be written in the way 
shown here: 


(1.) Gravy Soup. 


Turbot. 





Sweetbreads. 
Curried Eggs. 





Boiled Chicken. 
Quarter of Lamb. 





Partridges. 
Scalloped Crab. 





Baked Almond Pudding. 
Jelly. 





(2) Ox Cheek Soup. 


Fish. 





Timbales. 
Oyster Croquets, 
Mution Cutlets. 





Boiled Chicken. 
Haunch of Mutton. 





Game. 
Leveret. 





Souflee Pudding. 
Jelly. 
Pastry. 


My friend, the lady of the house, is not required to 
cook any of these things, but she must know how they 
She ought to possess an ed- 
ucated eye and palate; and, in our opinion, it is 


| clearly her business to attain to such perfection as 


shall make her a safe and * knowledgeable” mistress, 
Until she has sv educated herself, her triends had 
better not dine with her, and her husband is advised 
to take his friends to his club. But the knowledge is 
89 easily gained, so almost impossible to lose, and so 
pleasant to possess, that we cam hardly doubt its be- 
ing properly sought after. 





UNFORTUNATE QUESTIONS. 
**Can you tell me, sir,” said astranger, to a gentle- 
man in a ball-room, *‘ who that lady is near the sec- 
ond window—that very vain-louking lady?” 

“That is mye r. sir,” replied the person ad- 
dressed, with a formidable look. 
* No no, [don’t mean her,” 
interregator. 





said the unfortiifate 
*T mean that ugly woman leaning 
against the piano ;—-there’s about as much expressivn 
in her face as in a bow! of bonny-clabber.” 

* That, sir, is my wife.” 

“No, no,” groaned the miserable stranger, 
perspiration starting irom cvery pore. 


the 
“ Good gra- 
I wish I could make vou understand me! I 
mean that blear-eyed object in the pink silk, the one 
50 awful homely—I should be afraid she would splin- 
ter a looking-glass just by lookiug into it. There, 
she is looking at ns.” 

* That, sir,” said the qpationam, with fierce calm- 
ness, “is my eldest daughter.’ 

The stranger darted trom the room, and cleared 
the premises, as though he had been struck witha 
presentinent that a powder magazine was going to 
explode in that room in less than three seconds. 


cious! 





~~ ~ ee > 


Many men are as irrational in their passion as the 
light- 
towards the sky with Titanuian 


when it thundered and 


ened, fell to shooting 


| fury, as if by flights of arrows they intended tu reduce 


will enable you to have your flowers in the cenjre, | Heaven to reason. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union 


A DOMESTIC GRIEVANCE, 


BY JAMES DADNEY. 

THERE are no servants in America. Those who go 
out to work are simply ladies and gentlemen, who, 
for a consideration, agree to honor families with their 
presence. The good old days when there were ser 
vanta and masters and mistresses have gone by with 
the things that were, aud to-day live only in the 
memory of our grand-parents, 

Now, doubtless, all this is very well in its way, 
but the man who wrote the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence must have winked very hard when he 
declared all persons “free and equal.” Free they 
may be, but equal they are not, and cannot be until 
this poor mortal flesh shall be laid aside for a better 
state. Butstop! Equality will not exist there, for 
it the Good Book teaches anything, it is that in heav- 
en there is a constantly racending scale, from the 
simplest cherub to the Fatherofall. No, whatever 
we may be as individuals, we can never place all men 
on a common level. 

So it is with our social system. Unless there is a 
distinction between master and man, and mistress 
and maid, we can never have a healthy state of so- 
ciety. [ do not mean to shut the door upon all who 
would rise. 1 merely say that there must be in- 
equality between the verious orders. Giveevery on 
in humble lite the greatest inducements to rise, but 
when they do rise, compel them to submit to and 
entorce the law of incquality. Indeed, if this law is 
abrogated, if all persons are placed on one social level, 
what inducement is held out to ambition or energy’ 
What chance will there be for any man to rise above 
his fellows? 

But I don’t wean to moralize or philosophize on 
this subject. It’s one of those vexed questions of the 
New World which will settle itself in time, it 
are only patient with it, 1 merely meant to give my) 
experience as the head of a family—or rather, Ww) 
wife’s experience in that capacity, with young ladic 
who gv out to service, I shall not go back to the be 
ginning, bat will commence four years atter m, 
marriage, when I was the father of two as chubby 
children as ever did credit to the genus, Young 
America. 

My wite had engaged a girl—1 beg pardon, a youn, 
lady—of Milesian parentage, who claimed to bs 
a full-blooded Nova Scotian. Of course she was 
Catholic, and a strict member of the church. As ou: 
fumity was small, and the work light, we though 
there would be no necersity for engaging anothe: 
girl—young lady, [ mean—and I fondly hoped tha 
my wife, who had been worked down under the ral 
of our previous young lady, would have # seasun o. 
rest. Alas for my hopes! 

1 work hard during the week, and sleep late o 
Sunday. I think my six dgys’ industry entitles m 
to the seventh day's nap, #0 1 never omit it, if 1 ca: 
help it. The first Sunday after our young la/ly cam: 
I was aroused by my wife's getting out of bed abou: 
six o’clock. 

“ Why do you get up so early?” I asked. 

* Norah wants to go to mass,” shé replied, meekly 
“and I have to attend to the children. They ar 
awake.” 

“But you did not get to sleep until midnight,” | 
remonst rated. 

“T know it. 
eburch.” 

“D—n Norah,” T muttered, to my inward satis 
faction, and my wife’s horror. 

There was an end to my nap; and not another di: 
I have while the young lady remained with us, 

Several Sundays atter this, ] wanted my wife to ¢ 
with me in the afternoon to see a friend. She couldn 
do so. She had to stay at home and mind the cbildrer 
Norah wanted the afternoon to herself. She (m 
wife) never went out in the week, and*coukl only ge 
leave from Norah to attend the morning service « 
Sunday. I found, also, that she had the lion's shar 
of the housework, too, for allof which she paid Nora 
three doliars per week. Ina fit of desperation I in 
formed the young lady that her absence was pai 
ticularly desired, and she left us in true royal indi, 
nation. 

I consoled my wife with the hope that the nez 
young lady would be better than Norah; but sl 
shook her hoa, wearily. 

“No, dear,” she sighed; “do what you will, 
must be the servant; aud obey any order my he 
clovuses to give.” 

I sent up a number of girls—young ladies —clegan 
ly adurned with silks and jewelry—but none of ther 
suited us—l mean, we suited none of them. We a 
prudent people, and are content with living comfor 
ably, caring little Not so with our your 
ladies. Their ideas of service may be reduced to t 
following formula: The mistress of the house to + 
all the work, and the young lady to oversee it, sa 
when she wishes to go out fur pleasure, which ts ger 
erally about eight hoarse oat of every twenty-fou 
fur which condescension the young lady is to recei 
trom two to three detiars per week. 

at 
ly, gorgeously adorn «l an to her raiment, 


we 


But Norah says she must go | 


for show. 


One day I chanced to be howe when a your 


ja wool wi 
made her appearance 
of 
State Hour 


d, offer: 


er hates, 


to b 


— kids on be 


21 supposed her rome the **t 
* from the 
and with all the » 
ber a chair, while 
looked on quite abashen 
ny beard,” said the stranger, gracious! 


“that you are in want of help.” 


neighborhood of the 
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my wite, who is a dimid hittle tex 
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“ 7 don’t understand you.” 
«7 live out—]’m compelled to,” she said, sharply; 


out to work are simply ladies and gentlemen, who, 


l close to the low dish, 89 as to make for a consideration, agree to honor families with their 


. has a very good effect. 





| stone of the old hall; medallion of Wasbington trom 
the same; specimens of continental money issue 
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¢ should be plentiful, and arranged with a: ae and Print and mistresses have gone by with I looked at my wife, and she looked at me in utter INTRODUCTION ted FREEMASONEY ia? napegy 2 rag? nae i vat cag ee Lab R | Dk? 
olor; trimmed with foliage sparely, and | the things that were, aud to-day live only in the astonishment. I knew we should never suit this INTO THE UNITED STATES. lion profile o ndrew Johnson; on nerican . 
‘rns, and ice-plants, with the foliage of i 
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‘ ae F Tnited Sti 
‘) memory of our grand-parents. magnificent creature. We were too plain. My wife, | Baltimore is to have a masonic temple worthy of | pein tg F colbert a see: 
| ) ati é p' 

Now, doubtless, all this is very well in its way, | however, came to the rescue, and commenced to | the city. In last week’s FLAG we briefly alluded to | States; a copy of each newspaper of the city of Balti- 
but the man who wrote the Declaration of Inde- | Question the young lady as to her capabilities; but | the laying of the corner-stone. On that occasion Bro. | ” Th 1 used by Grand Master Coates was 
pendence must have winked very hard when he before she had spoken half a dozen words, the gor- | H. B. Latrobe made an interesting address, from | | Ketan a sera Genera Waikbtiion es 
declared all persons “free and equal.” Free they | e0us creature asked her eeaorns.* which we extract the following information, some of | the laying of the corner-stone of the National Capitol, 
may be, but equal they are not, and cannot be until xe ong et epg —. ” ¥ & mew to meewons: ‘ | at Washington, in 1798, and is made of stone, capped , 
this poor mortal flesh shall be laid aside fora better |‘ No,” replied my wite, faintly, “ they are steel, At the commencement of the cighteenth century | with gold, The gold trowel was the same nsed by 

> + ” } . 
state. But stop! Equality will not exist there, for “lf I come here, you must get silver knives,” | Freemasonry had ceased to be a healthful and vigor- | | Levin Winder iu Inying the corner-stone of the old 
it the Good Book teaches anything, itis that in heay- | exclaimed the young lady, decidedly, ‘I could nev- | ous society, whose occupation consisted in building | Mas mis abl. tied Gan Ghee anata and he creer 
'y will so arrange them as to produce a | F - . i - er think of cleaning steel knives. Then you must | edifices. The ages were no longer dark. Learning, | bikes vine 
| en there is a constantly ascending scale, from the : stone of the Washington Monument. 
ct; bat onr business at present is less 1 simplest cherub to the Father ofall. No, whatever get me a mop with a good handle. I could not | emerging, as the morning sun above the hill-tops, 
niture of the table than with the food. | ivi - plac | think of putting my hands into hot water. It would | from the gloom in which it had been hidden, was 
we may be as individuals, we can never place all men un I g my ’ a ae . > 
a dinner may consist of three, four, or on pepe bos doe level. ‘ ruinthem. I have to keep them nice for practising. | gradually illuminating Europe. The printing-press | BrorueRLy Gir1s.—Some of the Mavons of this 


Ve will take the last. ‘There is the soup So it is with our social system. Unless there is a | I hope you have a piano!” was revolutionizing the world. America had been p-saapaaborapied-ategersye hamtce bei tegoina  -npcmnaheteeelaty 
re is something on which to employ the distinction between master and man, and mistress | “ Yes,” gasped my wife. 


discovered. Enterprise was on foot everywhere, and | C+: With a case of Masonic jewels, which was asoom- 
the great substance of the dinner is and maid, we can never have a healthy state of so-| ‘Very good. I always practise; for I can’t give | marching with a giant’s strength. Labor, rattling nag a ices sephora 
then comes this more substantia? part; ciety. [ do not mean to shut the door upon all who | up my music. I shall expect to have the privilege | impatiently the chains withewhich guilds and corpo- ma wert Sats ga sah il aad 
‘ppears the game; and the concluding would rise. 1 merely say that there must be in- of practising on your piano at least three hours every | rations bound it, was struggling into freedom. Re- edged. 
’ Up of sweets, puddings and pastry. equality between the various orders. Giveevery one | diay.” , search, careless about the mysteries of rites, was! yy wets RETURNED.—The Grand Lodge of Free- 
bills of fare. If you have two waiters, in humble lite the greatest inducements to rise, but My wifeand 1 sat staring at her in dumb amaze- busyiug itself about the mysteries of art, and, year masous in Indiana have just returned to two Lodges 
‘1 be handed round the table; and, if when they do rise, compel them to submit to and | Ment. The young lady had drawn off her kids, and | by year, unveiling them. Other men became com- | ;, Missiesippi the jewels of those lodges and the 
v one, and the good handmaiden, then entorce the law of inequality. Indeed, if this law is | She was playing with her rings, with the most per- petent as architects and builders, and the Masons, | charter of one of them that were stolen during the 
fish and the substantial joint must be abrogated, if all persons are placed on one social level, fect coolness. ceasing to be a necessity as crafismen, found them- war and pawned in Indianopolis. 

’ the master and mistress, and helped by “Tm afrai!,” I managed to say, “ that we wont | selves in exclusive possession of their peculiar cere- 
plates, which will have to be carried 
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some instances, as with grapes and or- 
no flowers, are wanted here. ‘There 
feeling of confusion when you look at 
olor at regular intervals, neatness, and 
‘,is required to prodace an abidingly 
‘et. As to silver, china, and glass—of 
iriends with moderate means must use 
ve. They need not be afraid of common 
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what inducement is held out to ambition or energy? 2 

What cance will there be for any man to rise above | Suit you. We are very poor people. We have a/ monies only. Year atter year the society became - 

his fellows? piano, but we are not rich enough to use it; so we | feebler. William III. had been the last royal patron ; GARRAWAY’S COFFEE-HOUSE. 
But I don’t mean to moralize or pbilosophize on | keep it shut up. In fact,” 1 continued, gaining cour- | Sir Christopher Wren its last Grand Master in Eng- One of the latest, but by no means one of the least 


this subject. It’s one of those vexed questions of the ' age, “I don’t think you would be pleased with us! | land; and, at length, somewhere about the year A. notable victims of the present mania for London 
New World which will setile itself in time, it we | S91 think you had better not employ us. My wife | D. 1717, tour lodges were all that remained of the 





ever omit to put your written bills of 
ble. They may be written in the way 


) Gravy Soup. 
Turbot. 





Sweetbreads. 
Curried Egys. 





Boiled Chicken. 
Quarter of Lamb. 





Partridges. 
Scalloped Crab, 





Baked Almond Pudding. 
Jelly. 





Ox Cheek Soup. 
Fish. 





Timbales. 
Oyster Croquets. 
Mution Cutlets. 





Boiled Chicken, 
Haunch of Mutton. 





Game. 
Leveret. 





Souflee Pudding. 
Jelly. 
Pastry. 


ae lady of the house, is not required to 
se things, but she must know how they 
nd taste. She ought to possess an ed- 
1 palate; and, in our opinion, it is 
siness to attain to such perfection as 
asafe and * knowledgeable” mistress. 
so educated herself, her triends had 
with her, and her husband is advised 
uls to his club. But the knowledge is 
1, so almost impossible to lose, and so 
sess, that we can hardly doubt its be- 
ought after. 





iTUNATE QUESTIONS. 

1 me, sir,” said astranger, to a gentle- 
oom, ** who that lady is near the sec- 
hat very vain-louking lady?” 

y sister, sir,” replied the person ad- 
formidable look. 

n’t mean her,” said the unfortdBate 
“IT mean that ugly woman leaning 























































are only patient with it. I merely meant to give my 
experience as the head of a family—or rather, wy 
wife’s experience in that capacity, with young ladies 
who go out to service. I shall not go back to the be- 
ginning, but will commence four years atter my 
marriage, when I was the father of two as chubby 
children as ever did credit to the genus, Young 
America. 

My wite had engaged a girl—l beg pardon, a young 
lady—of Milesian parentage, who claimed to 
a full-blooded Nova Scotian. Of course she was a 


family was small, and the work light, we thought 


my wife, who had been worked down under the rule 


rest. Alas fur my hopes! 

1 work hard during the week, and sleep late on 
Sunday. I think my six pe industry entitles me 
to the seventh day’s nap, so 
help it. The first Sunday after our young lady came, 


six o’clock. 
“Why do you get up so early?” I asked. 
** Norah wants to go to mass,” shé replied, meekly, 
awake.” 
remonstrated. 
eburch.” 
faction, and my wife’s horror. 
I have while the young lady remained with us. 


do so. She had to stay at bome and mind the children. 
Norah wanted the afternoon to herself. She (my 


nation. 


young lady would be better than Norah; but she 
shook her head, svearily. 

“No, dear,” she sighed; “do what you will, I 
must be the servant; aud obey any order my help 
clovuses to give.” 


“But you did not get to sleep until midnight,” I 


wife) never went out in the week, and*coukl only get 
leave from Norah to attend the morning service on | has wrought. As well might you try to fill Chat 
Sunday. I found, also, that she bad the lion's share 
of the housework, too, for allof which she paid Norah | to knit up certain lives into good order and a toler- 
three dollars per week. Ina tit of Cesperation | in- | able sufficiency; you may give money, help, advice, 
formed the young lady that her absence was par- | example, till you are weary—you may goto unbeard- 
ticularly desired, and she left us in true royal indig- | of trouble to get this presentation and that office— 


| isn’t strong enough todo so much work as you will 
undoubtedly expect of her.” 

The splenvia creature gazed at me scornfully for a 
moment, and then with an expression of cool con- 
tempt, swept out of the bouse, closing the street door 
| after her with a bang that shook the building to its 
: foundation. 

I looked at my wife, and she looked at me. Then 
we burst out laughing. 

“ What an odd mistake we made,”’ she said. 

“Yes,” Lreplied. “If seems to me, my dear, that 


Catholic, and a strict member of the church. As our | you would better your condition by geing out to ser- 


vice. Your work would be lighter as servant, than 


there would be no necessity for engaging another | I fear it will be an entero.” bs 
‘girl—young lady, I mean—and I fondly hoped that | Well, Messrs. E:iitors, ll not weary either you or 


| the reader by relating all of our experience in this 


of our previous young lady, would have a season of | question. I'll simply say that the instances I have 


given of it are characteristic of the whole. I have 
been forced to the conclusion that there are no ser- 
vants in America—nunless they be those who pay the 


never omit it, if 1 can | Wages—and I am now busily engaged in seeking some 


remedy for the evil. Until we tind it, we may never 


I was aroused by my wife’s getting out of bed about | hope to see ovr wives looking fresh and rosy; we 


may never see them aught else than careworn, over- 
worked, aid short-lived. American women are 
famed for being so fragile and short-lived. The rea- 


“and I have to attend to the children. They are | 80u is, because there are 1:9 servants in this country. 





OUT AT KLBOWS. 
Some people are always out at elbows. Give them 


“1 know it. But Norah says she must go to | to-day a new coat made of the thickest broadcloth, 


and sewed with the stoutest thread, and to-morrow 


“D—n Norah,” I muttered, to my inward satis- | there will be a hole, with the protruding ulna thrust- 


may stitch up all the chasms of the Alps sooner than 


Several Sundays atter this, wanted my wife to go | you can keep seams together; the man or the wo- 
with me in the afternoon to see a friend. She couldn’t | man born out at elbows will die out at elbows, and 








over the rents, the darns will be only Penelope’s webs 


| though their friends spend their lives in darning 
| at the best, and the nigut will undo what the day 


Moss with garden-mould, shovelled in by spadefuls,as 


you way do a litde bit of jobbery and a great deal 


I consoled my wife with the hope that the next | of nepotisin, sou:e bribery and more cajolery, to have 


inexvrable tate and an unlucky constitution, to be 
always in tatters. 








ing itself into public notice as usual. No amount of | 
There was an end to my nap; and not another did | broadcloth will keep their elbows decent; and you 





once powerful organization, that had built York and 


Westminster, and Ely and Canterbury, and Lincoln | 


and Durham, and to which the monarch had been 
indebted fur his palace, and the baron for his hold. 
This was the lowest ebb in the fortunes of Freemason- 


ry. The tide then turned. The practical feature of 


the Order was abandoned altogether. It became 
speculative in its character; and in a little while we 
find the Grand Lodge of London permanently estab- 
lisbed, and Freemasonry once mere attracting to its 
lodges rank and wealth and influence. Butthe Grand 


Ledge of London was not without its troubles. The | 


Masons of York, rich in muniments, with a charter 
dating back nine hundred years, disputed the au- 
thority of the new creation; and it was not until the 
beginning of the present century that barmony was 


obtained, and the authority of the Grand Lodge of 


Hamgiand recognized by all parties. 

Freemasonry was introduced into the United States 
in 1730, and seems to have become popular at once. 
Washington was the master of a lodge, and the greater 
part of the officers of the army of the Revolution were 


members of the fraternity. The corner-stone of the | 
hall we are about to leave was laid by a governor of | 
the State, then Grand Master of the Grand Lodge of | 


Maryland, and the building was inaugurated by the 
late General Winder, who succeeded him in the 
otiice. There is now a Grand Lodge in every State of 
the Union; and the noble edifices which are every- 
where being built for the accommodation of the Order, 
while they do credit to the taste, manifest, at the | 
| same time, the wealth and prosperity of those to 


whom now belongs the duty of transmitting, in all 
their purity, to a distant future, the principles of 


Freemasonry. 

You have probably seen in the papers of the day 
that the corner-stone of the old Masonic Hall, which 
we are about abandoning, has recently been un- 
earthed. It was laid in 1814, more than balf'a cen- 
tury ago; and you must have been struck by the 
tact that, notwithstanding the care taken to transmit | 


“ improvements,’’ No. 3 Change Alley, known far and 
wide as ‘‘ Garraway’s,” deserves something more than 
a curt hewspaper paragraph upon its demise. It has 
been an institution of commercial London for many 
and many a year, and we would fain recall its history 
before it becomes but a memory and a name. The 
exact date of the opening of Garraway’s is doubtful; 
it was certainly one of the first coffee-houses estab- 
lished in London, though in point of time it yields 
precedence to the establishments of Bowman, Jona- 
than Paynter, and Farr of Fleet street. Somewhere 
| about 1658, the founder of the house where merchants 











| most did congregate, issued a broadside introducing 
| tea to the notice of the English public; and if the said 
public were slow in appreciating this novel beverage, 
it was not the fault of Mr. Garway. He lauded it 
to the skies as a sovereign remedy for all sorts of ail- 
ments, and almost capable of making men immortal. 
His curious puff is too long to be inserted here, but 
we must quote its potent reasons why those who 
were inclined to venture upon the experiment of 
| drinking tea should patronize its enthusiastic advo- 
| cate. Here they are: ‘The said Thomas Garway 
did purchase a quantity thereof, and first publickly 
| sold the said tea in leaf and drink, made according 

| to the directions of the most knowing merchants and 
| scuodies into those eastern countries; and upon 
| knowledge and experience of the said Garway’s con- 
| tinued care and industry in obtaining the best teas, 
and making drink thereof, very many noblemen, 
i physicians, merchants, and gentlemen of quality have 
| ever since sent to him for the said leaf, and daily 
resort to his house in Exchange Alley to drink the 
drink thereof.” 

Besides its celebrity as a houve of call for commer- 
cial men, Garraway’s has long been noted for its 
auctions. The earliest notification of a sale at Gar- 
raway’s we have been able to find is the following 
from The Meréurius Publicus tor December 11, 1662: 
On Thursday the 8th of January next, by two of the 
! clock, at the Coflee-house in Exchange Alley, near 
the Old Exchange, London, will be put up to sale by 


| 











to posterity the history of the building and some brief | jy,¢h of candle, one hundred and titty bags of Spanish- 


chrenicle of the times, two coins of gold, a half-eagle 
of 1796 and an eagle of 1811, with the inscription on 
the marble, were alone found to be unimpaired. ‘The 
silver was blackened and defaced; the figures on the 
copper had disappeared; and some renmants of de- 
cayed binding were all that testified to the printed 
volumes that had been placed within the stone. 


them: settled and cumsortably clad and provided for. | Damp and mould and time, that edax rerum, in the 
Itis all to no good. Seams will still unrip, and elbows | short space of fifty-two years, had defeated the pur- 
will still prorrude. hese persons are destined by an | pose of the buiiders to hand down to future ages some 


memorials of their transactions. But the eagle and 
half-eagle were as bright as when the coins first 


| cloth-wools in several small parcels allotted out, and 
| are to be scen at the warehouses in John de Veer’s 
yard in Seething Lane, on Wednesdaies, Thursdaies, 
and Fridaies in the afternoon.” Sales by inch of can- 
dle were then, and for many years after, as common 
“(perhaps commoner) as sales by the hammer. The 
method of procedure was simple enough; an inch of 
wax candle was lighted when the article was set up 
for sale, and as long as the candle burned, the bid- 
dings went on; when it went out, the sale was over, 
the last bidder taking the property. All descriptions 
ot merchandize found their way tothe mart in Change 














I sent up a number of girls—young ladies-—elegant- 
ly adorned with silks and jewelry—but none of them 
suited us—l1 mean, we suited none of them. We are 






By no means absolute to poverty is out-at-elbow- | issued from the mint. It would have been the same, 


Alley, and it was especially favored with the disposal 
ism; tur poverty has often a scrupulous regard to had the gold come from the foundations of an Indian of war-prizes. Such @ sale was announced in 1748, 
rents and seams. Go into a house where’the elbows | shrine, ora temple in the forum. It will be the same, 


10 ;-—there’s about as much expressivn 
1 a bow! of bonny-clabber.” 





smy wife.” 

zroaned the miserable stranger, the 
wting from every pore. “ Good gra- 
{ could make you understand me! I 
r-eyed object in the pink silk, the one 
y—I should be afraid she would splin- 





prudent people, and are content with living comfort- 









fullowing furmula: The mistress of the house'to do 
all the work, and the young lady to oversee it, save 
when she wishes to go out fur pleasure, which is gen- 


| 
! 
ably, caring little for show. Not so with our young | 
ladies. Their ideas of service may be reduced to the | trusive, uenuded, dominant. Whatever the wealth 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


are Qut—Lo watter what the means, 10 matter how 
they may sought to be hidden—there they are, ob- 


in such a house, there will be the elbows—thrast into 
your face at every turn, Dine at this house; the cin- 
ner of rich meats will be served on a soiled, perhapsa 


when 4s many years shall have rolled over the new 


resting-place, to which to-day it is consigned, as have 
accumulated since the remote past, 
The new Teniple is to be erected on North Charles 


street, near Saratuga street, adjoining St. Panl’s ; 


church, on the South, and will be the most magnifi- 


the proceeds of the vigilance of the Centurion, which 
| ship had brought into port some half dozen French 
| merchantmen; and the list of articles is a medley 
indeed; quantities of cambric, calico, linen dimity, 
flannel,.sewing-silk, und broadcloth being mixed up 
with bonnets and hats, shoes and stockings, garters 











| and handkerchiefs, embroidered, waistcoats and can- 
vas trousers. Then there are wigs and wig-bags, 
ribbons and gloves, saddles and sword-blades, play- 
ing-cards and brass candlesticks, wine and washballs, 
snuft-boxes and copper stewpans, hair-powder and 
horse-furniture, spice and tallow, coffve-mills and 
candles, casks of gunpowder, and *‘ 76 umbrelloes.” 


lass just by looking into it. There, 
tus.” 

said the gentleman, with fierce calm- 
iest daughter,” 

darted trom the room, and cleared 
s though he had been struck with a 
iat a powder magazine was going to 
room in less than three seconds. 










erally about eight hours out of every twenty-four; | tattered, table-cover; the massive silver torks will be | cent building of the kind in the country. The dime n- | 
for which condescension the young lady is to receive | tarnished; the service will be iragmentary; the | sions of the lot are 131 feet front, with a depth of 151 | 
from two to three dctiars per week. | organization incomplete; seme Kant will be sure to | feet The building committee is composed of Bros. 
One day I chanced to be at home when a young | be seen in every corner, anu elbows, naked, red, and John Coates, Chairman, Francis Burns, John S. 
lady, gorgeously adorned as to her raiment, and with | pointed, where should have been a fluting of velvet Berry, P. G. M. Charles Webb, P. G. M. Wm. Wil- 
exquisiivy kids on her hands, wade her appearapee. or an eider-down cushion. Magnificent furniture | son, Jr., George J. Kennard, James Logue, Edmund | 
Or course [ supposed ber to be some of the “big | which the housenaid does not consider it in her G. Lind, architect. The corner-stone was laid by| 
bugs” from the neighborhood of the State House, | wages to dust; large rcoms with grand ceilings, and | Jolin Coates, Most Worshipfal Grand Master of the | 
and with all the politeness L could command, offered | tue stificd atmosphere of 4 bouse nevér thoroughly , Grand Lodge of A. F. and A.M. of Maryland, Novem- | 
her a chair, while wy wite, who is a timid little body, | cleansed, and never aeanaani ly opened. 
looked on quite abashea by 50 much magniticence. 
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Women that are the least bashful, are not unfre- \ 
| ber 20th, A. D. 1866. Francis S. Burns, R. W. D. G, | quently the most modest; andi we are never more y) 
| 
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» as irrational in their passion as the in in ti ES 
who, when it thundered and light- 
‘ting towards the sky with Titanian 
hts of arrows they intended to reduce 
a. 


Master; Lawrence Sangston, R. W.S. G. Warden; | deceived than when we would infer a laxity of prin- 
“1 have beard,” said the stranger, graciously, | Don’t rely | too much on the torches of others; light | Levin Woolford, R. W. J. G. Warden; Jacob H. | ciples from that freedo'n of demeanor which often 
‘that you are in want of help.” | one of vour Own: | Medairy, R. W. G. Secretary; Frederick Fickey, Jr., | arises from a total ignorance of vice. 
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AUTUMN. 


Now, in the mellow ripeness of her grace, 
All golden banded by the fruitful earth, 

A ruddy glow upon her blooming face, 
Each bright eye quickly beaming in its mirth, 

Comes the full-breasted Autumn; on her brow, 
A coronet of many-tinted shades, 

Whose summer blooms are faintly drooping now; 
Like day, most lovely, when fcr love it fades 
Down the deep splendor of the western glades. 


She laughs along the meadows, and the corn 
Flutters its scarlet poppy flag for love; 

She sings among the beeches, who, forlorn 
With hopeless passion, pale, and sigh above; 

The orchards hear her ft , and the peach 
Blushes to see the wanton clustered vine 

Out for her burning kiss its red lips reach; 
While, like a bacchanal, all drunk with wine, 
The ripe pear falls down where the suckles twine. 





She lingers in the garden, like as one, 
Who loves, yet leaves forever things so dear, 
That e’e:1 though beams upon her joy’s dear sun, 
Its rays light up her eyelids with a tear; 
The fervent rose gives up its life. and sheds 
The tribute of its bosom at her feet; 
The waxen lilies bend their tender heads; 
And a’l earth's lovely ones her going greet 
With such sweet love, as makes e’en parting sweet. 


Yet o'er her radiant brow will come at times 
The shadow of a passionate regret; 
And all among the poplars and the limes 
She sadly wanders, trying to forget; 
And oft her tears fall heavily among 
The carpet grass, and rustling, dying leaves, 
Until her fair face seems no longer young; 
And through her loosened hair each sorrow weaves 
Another braid of snow, that honors while it grieves. 


Thé banded swallows, gathering for their flight, 
Flutter around her by the silent lake— 

Kissing its ripples with their bosoms white, 
Or twittered love to her for her dear sake. 

Anon she wandered through the woodlands, where 
The speckled pheasant calls her brood away ; 

While muttered thunder fills the sultry air, 
And vivid lightnings round her glancing play, 
As if its wrath was hot at her long stay. 


O autumn of my life! O time between 
The glory and the fullness of my end! 
Be thou to me as summer long has been— 
A passion, a fulfilment, and a friend; 
Lead me along the harvest paths that lie 
Around the valleys of dear love and peace; 
And when my winter time has come, may I 
Inherit that bright home where sorrows cease, 
And one eternal summer gives joy sweet increase. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
MY METAMORPHOSE. 


BY N. P. DARLING. 


Boaes, Moggs and I had partaken of a grand sup- 
per at Holland’s, at Boggs’s expense. We had 
everything to eat, and something to drink. If I 
remember rightly, there was considerable “ flowing 
bowl” round that night, and if I am not mistaken, 
“flowing bowl,” when taken in large quantities, is 
“slightually” intoxicating. I was not aware before 
that night, that Boggs was such a superior vocalist. 
He sang ‘* We wont go home till morning,” with such 
feeling, such pathos, that it fairly brought the tears 
to Moggs’s eyes. Even I felt slightly melted. 

Well, we didn’t go home till morning. At least, it 
was after two o’clock befure we left Holland’s. I 
think that Boggs and Moggs were slightly elevated. 
They went off together, arm-in-arm. Methinks “T 
see them on their winding way.” I started for home 
alone. As I wandered on, a peculiar feeling came 
over my soul. 


“ A feeling of sadness.and longing 
That is not akin to pain, 
And resembles sorrow only 
As the mists resemble rain."’ 


All my past life came up before me in review. I am 
over forty years of age now, but involuntarily my 
thoughts wandered back to the days of my youth. 
“I thought of her I loved so well—those early brok- 
en ties,” as the song says. Yes, I had loved, and 
alas! I had been false to my vows. I was only twen- 
ty-twothen. Betsey Jane was eighteen. She was 
pretty as a pink, and I was ditto. We were a hand- 
some couple, everybody said, and 1 was looking for- 
ward anxiously to the day when we should be one; 
for Betsey Jane had told me that her heart was all 
my own. 

“Same here, Betsey Jane,” said I, placing my 
hand upon my bosom. ‘ Nothing can tear thy dear 
image from my heart.” 

** Can I trust you, Jonas,” Betsey asked. 

“Till death, Betsey Jane.” (That’s what Sniggs, 
the tailor, is doing.) 

That seemed to restore her confidence, and she laid 
her head upon my bosom. 

*Tis sweet to love and feel that that love is return- 
ed. Betsey Jane Streeter and I luxuriated in the 
sweetness for about three months, and then, al then! 
the Widow Maveth came to town. She was two 
years my senior, but she was bewitchingly beautiful, 
and what was of more consequence to a poor young 
man like myself, she was worth ten thousand dollars. 

The Widow Maveth ha: bought the Badean estate. I 
was hired to carry on the tarm. When Betsey Jane 
Streeter heard of that, she had a premonition of evil. 


THe FLAG OF 


OUR UNION. 





“Widows are “dangerous | to young men of your 

organization, Jonas,” she said. 

“Do you think I would forsake you now, darling?” 
1 asked. 

‘* All men are false,” she replied in a mournful 
tone. 

* But lam not. I swear—” 

“ Don’t swear, Jonas.” 

“ Well, if I am false to you, Betsey Jane, I hope I 
may become a Cochin-China rooster the next minute !” 


(Twenty years had passed since I made that wish, 
but I trembled as I thought of it.) 

Don’t be rash, Jonas. Human nature is weak.” 
Betsey Jane said, with a shudder. She was think- 
ing how I would look if I was taken at my word. 
The widow had cast her eyes upon me. She found 
that I was comely to look upon. She admired my 
form—she was ravished with the beauty of my face. 
From that moment my doom was sealed. Betsey 
Jane was right. Widows are dangerous to young 
men of my organization. They have a peculiar 
charm about them that other women have not. I 
felt that charm. It was too much for my poor, weak 
human nature. Perhaps, my dear reader, you 
have a great deal of confidence in yourself, and feel 
that you could defy a score of widows—perhaps you 
could, but I doubt it. The Widow Maveth used to 
fix her loving dark eyes upon me. Every glance said, 
as plain as words, “‘ Why don’t you?” Will any sane 
man look me in the face, and say he could stand that? 
Icouldn’t. I threw myself at the widow’s feet. 
“Make me happy,” I said. 

“T’ll make you miserable,” said she. 

*T love you.” 

“T intended that you should.” 

Will you marry me?” 

* Yes, of course.” 

“Bless you, darling!” I cried, but just then I 
thought of Betsey Jane Streeter, and the Cochin 
China rooster, and a sensation of pain thrilled 
through me. I thought I felt the pin-feathers start- 
ing! ‘O horrors!” I looked at the widow. That 
“why don’t you?” look came into her eyes,and I could 
not resist it; I bent down and kissed her red ripe 
lips. Betsey Jane had never kissed like that. It set 
my blood on fire. I clasped her in my arms, and 
promised to love her forever. 

The Widow Maveth and I were married just two 
weeks from that day. Betsey Jane Streeter fled 
from the town the same day, and no one knew where 
she went. Perhaps she had committed suicide. It 
was terrible to think, that if such was the case, I was 
the sole cause for the rash act. 

The Widow Maveth when she became my wife, was 
as good as her word—she made me miserable. I felt 
that Betsey Jane was avenged. I thought of all 
these things as I walked home that night, after leay- 
ing Boggs and Moggs. al 
When I reached home, I found all my family had 
retired, but the fire was not out in the grate. I put 
on more coals, and sat down before it, and as it was 
rather chilly, I threw my son’s army overcoat around 
me, to keep me comfortable until the fire should get 
under headway. Better stay here, thought I, than 
to take a curtain lecture from Mrs. Terwilliger, 
which I was sure of, if I went to bed. 

It must have been near three o’clock in the morn- 
ing. The house was still as death. I took up a book 
and began reading, and was soon lost to everything 
else. Suddenly I heard a loud rap on the table be- 
side me. I started up, but nothing was to be seen. 
I looked under the table with no better success. 
What could it be? Iam not at all superstitious. I 
had heard of spiritual rappings, but believed nothing 
in such manifestations. Perhaps some departed | 
spirit has returned to convince me, I thovght. ‘I'll | 
ask the question anyhow,” saidI. ‘There can be no 
harm in that.” 

‘Is there any spirit present that wishes to commu- 
nicate with me?” I questioned, my voice trembling | 
terribly. 

* Jonas Terwilliger!” in tones that froze the blood 
in my veins. ; 

I looked wildly around, but nothing could I see. 
The voice sounded familiar to me. Where had I 
heard it before? Itcan’t be my wife trying to frighten 
me. No, it was not her voice. 

“ Jonas Terwilliger, 1 have come!” the voice said 
again. 

My knees trembled under me, but I popped out the 
first thing that came into my head: 

**T don’t see it.” 

* Behold!” 

I looked toward the further corner of the room. It 
was almost dark, so far from the light; but as 1 gazed, 
the shadow of a woman’s face, pale and cold, looked 
out of the gloom. Her eyes gleamed with an un- 
earthly light, that seemed to freeze the marrow in 
my bones. Her long, fair hair fell down over her 
white shoulders. Her pale blue lips were parted, and 
I saw her white teeth glistening between them. 

“Do you know me?” the same terrible voice asked. 

** Know you!” I cried. ‘ Yes, yes, it is, it is my 
own Betsey Jane!” and I fell back into the grate; 
but every one knows that there is something pecu- 
liarly reviving about hot coals when applied to some 
parts of our person. I instantly regained my per- 
pendicular, 

“Yes, I am Betsey Jane Streeter—the bride of 
Death!” 

My tongue clove to the roof of my mouth. The 
perspiration covered every part of my body, while 
cold chills chased each other up and down my spinal 
column, 


| 


I cried. 














= ‘You are » avenged, , Betsey Jane,” I faltered. we 
have not seen a happy day since I lost you.” 

“Tis not enough! ’tis not enough!” 

“Pity me, Betsey Jane. By the love you once 
bore me, I implore you.” 

“You had no pity for me—I will have none for 
you!” in a cold, sepulchral voice. 

“T have repented in sackcloth and ashes.” 

“Tis not enough!” 

Slowly the shadow advanced toward me. As she 
came out of the gloom, I noticed that she was dressed 
in the style of twenty years ago. In fact, she wore 
the same calico dress that she had worn when I had 
last seen herin the flesh. As she advanced, her thin, 
claw-like fingers were stretched out toward me. 

“Do not touch me!” I shrieked. ‘I will do any- 
thing that you command, only do not come near me.” 


“ Jonas Ter-will-i-ger,” with a terrible accent up- 





| on every syllable, ‘do you remember your vow?” 


“Yes, yes,” but do not touch me. [—I—beg your 
pardon, ma’am. I’m sorry, indeed I am, Miss 
Streeter.” 

* But you never felt the sorrow that I have felt. 
You never suffered the anguish of soul that I have 
suffered. If you proved false to me, you hoped—” 

“Do not come neat me!”’ I cried again. 

“T must clasp thee in these arms, Jonas. 1 must 
lay this head upon thy bosom, and you must kiss 
these pale blue lips!” 

**O horrors! Anything but that,” and I sprang 
upon the table. 

** Do you remember your last words to me, Jonas 
Terwilliger? Do you remember?” 

“If you proved false to me, you hoped you might 
become a Cochin China rooster! Dost thou remem- 
ber, O mortal?’’ 

“Ido, but spare me, spare me, Bestey Jane!” I 
shrieked, in agony. 

‘Never, never! I have sworn to be revenged!” 

** Remember your love for me.” 

“It is turned to hate.” 

“ Have you no pity in your heart?” 

“None, Jonas Terwilliger. You ask for pity—ha! 
didst thou pity me? Prepare!” 

‘“‘ For what?” 

“Thy doom! Thou shalt be a Cochin-China rooster, 
and chicken-dough shalt thou eat all the days of thy 
life!”” 

She waved her thin white hand. I felt a prickly 
sensation all over my body, and knew that the pin- 
feathers were starting. But strange as it may seem, 
my calmness returned to me, and with a feeling of 
quiet despair, I submitted to my fate. 

I stood directly in front of the mirror, and so had 
an excellent oppo. tunity to watch the change that 
was coming over me. Slowly my hair assumed a 
perpendicular, slowly it changed from a beautiful 
brown to a blood-red hue. Can it be possible? Yes, 
it was a rooster’s comb! 1 raised my hand to my 
whiskers—alas! they were gills. My hand fell with 
a loud flap to my side, and cocking my head to one 
side, Isaw that my arm was covered with long bright 
feathers of rainbow hues. I attempted to bury my 
face in my hands, but I could only flap my wings 
in despair. Iattempted to speak to Betsey Jane, 
but I could only mutter, “ Cutty-ca-r-r-r-ow-ow.” 
Turning to the mirror, I saw that my nose had 
changed to a bill nearly a foot and a halflong! It is 
impossible for me to describe the feeling of despair 
that came over me. My head fell upon my breast, 
and looking down, I saw a long spur growing out of 
each ankle joint, while my feet were changed to im- 
mense claws. All over my body glistened feathers of 
red, brown and green; and glancing over my 
shoulder, I beheld a sight that made me shudder— 
there was a growth of feathers of all colors, at least 
five feet in length, the ends of which curved very 
gracefully, the tips of them dangling against ‘my 
spurs. I looked towards the shadow of Betsey Jane, 
and stretched out my wing imploringly; but she 
laughed in scorn, 

‘““Now crow,” she said. 
your neck.” . 

Icrowed. The poet speaks of the “ cock’s loud 
clarion,” but you should have heard mine! I think 
it was the tallest specimen of crowing that ever was 
heard. AsI closed my bill, I flapped my wings in 
the most approved style. 

“That’s very well done,” said Betsey Jane, with 
a fiendish chuckle, ‘but it isn’t quite up to the 
mark. You must try again. Now expand your 
lungs. Are you ready?” 

“ Ca-r-r-r-ow,” said I. 

* One, two, three—crow.” 

Again my clarion notes filled the room, and again 
I flapped my beautiful wings. 

** Excellent!” exclaimed Betsey Jane Streeter. 
** With a very little practice you will excel all your 
feathered brothers.” 

Even a rooster likes praise. I tried to” smile, but 
it is hard work to grin when you’ve nothing but 
a bill to do it with, and so I jingled my gills in a 
humorous manner, and winked at Betsey Jane. 

** You are avery handsome rooster,” she said, look- 
ing upon me with admiration. “ You never looked 
so well before in your life.” 

Again I jingled my gills. 

“What a splendid dinner you’ll make for your 
wife and family next Thanksgiving day!”’ 

Horrid thought! My bill turned a trifle paler 
than usual, and those tall feathers at my back trem- 
bled with terror. 

** I'd like a slice off your breast with oyster sauce,” 


“Crow, or I'll wring 


Betsey Jane continued, perceiving my agitation; | he after them, until he fell down quite exhausted. 





** Why have you come to torment me?” 





I tried to restore her confidence, but I could not. 


* Revenge!” those pale lips hissed. ‘* Revenge!” 


‘and one of your drum-sticks wouldin’t be objection- 
able.” 





— ce arene one 

I attempted to say “ How can you?” But—well, 
perhaps you’ve heard a rooster say that, and if so, 
you know how I succeeded. 

“ Well, I must hear you crow once more, and then 
I shall be obliged to leave you, for Mrs. Terwilliger 
will be out here soon, and put you in the hen-coop,” 
she said, while a fiendish smile played upon her face. 
“ Now take a long breath—expand your chest. That’s 
right. One, two, three, crow !” 

* Cockadoodledoo!”’ 

“ Wasn’t that a stunner?” thought 1; but just then 
I felt some one shake my wing. I flapped them both 
and crowéd again with all my might, throwing my 
head back, and opening my bill to its widest extent. 

* Jonas Terwilliger!” I opened my eyes. 

“ Bully!” a childish voice cried. 

“The deuce!” said i, rubbing my eyes, and look- 
ing around upon my family, from my perch on the 
table. 

* Are you awake now?” asked my wife. 

“Awake? Ah, then I’ve been dreaming, have 
1?”” 

“ Yes, I should think you had. You’ve been perch- 
ed upon the table, trying to crow, you old fool, with 
your whole family laughing at you. You knew bet- 
ter than to try to crow while you were awake, and 
I was near.” 

“Flap your wings again, papa,” said my youngest. 

** Get down from that table,” cried my wife, ‘and 
when you want to play rooster again, go into the 
hen-house.” 

I did get down immediately, and throwing off the 
overcoat, the cape of which had furnished wings for 
me, : left the room. I’ve felt rather crestfallen since, 
and have found it very difficult to preserve the dig- 
nity of the “ head of the family ” at home; and when 
Iattempt to punish my son Bob, he always runs 
away, and getting upon the table, flaps his arms, and 
crows. It is unnecessary to say that I never stay to 
hear him crow twice. 

The moral of the tale is easily to be seen. Young 
man, if you are courting some pretty Betsey Jane, 
think of my story, and beware. Furthermore, be- 
ware of widows! 





STRANGE HALLUCINATIONS. 
Tulpin mentions a painter who believed that all 
the bones of his body were so soft and flexible they 
might easiiy be crushed together, or folded within one 
another, like pieces of pliable wax. A Lusitanian 














doctor had a patient who insisted that he was per- 
petually frozen, and would sit before a great fire 
even in dog-days. The doctor made him a dress 
of rough sheep-skins, saturated with aqua vit, 
and set him on fire. He then said he was quite 
warm, rather too much so, and was cured. 

Galen and Avicenra make mention of people who 
have fancied themselves earthen pots, and therefore 
have carefully avoided™being touched, for fear they 
should be broken. Then there is the case of the in- 
sane watchmaker mentioned by Pinel, who insisted 
he had been guillotined, and another head had af- 
terward, by mistake, been put on his shoulders, in- 
stead of hisown. ‘Look at these teeth,” he would 
say; ‘‘mine were extremely handsome—these are 
decayed. My mouth was sound and healthy—this is 
foul. How different is the hair from that of my own 
head.” 

Mr. Haslam, in his work on insanity, mentions a 
case of one who insisted he had no mouth, and when 
compelled by force to swallow, declared a wound had 
been made in his throat, through which the food had 
been introduced. Benvenuto Cellini, the celebrated 
Florentine artist, ix: his life, says that the governor 
of the castle in which the former was confined, had a 
periodical disorder of this sort; every year he had 
some different whim. One time he conceived him- 
self changed into a pitcher of oil; at another he 
thought himself a frog, and began to leap as such; 
another time again, he imagined he was dead, and it 
was fuund necessary to humor his conceit by making 
a show of burying him. At length he thought him- 
self a bat, and when he went to take a walk he some- 
times made just such a noise as bats do; he likewise 
used gestures with bis hands and body, as if he were 
going to fly. 

Noses have been known to be particularly trouble- 
some to hypochondriacs. One man fancied his nose 
was of a ludicrous length, and consequently kept 
backing off as his friends approached to hold a parley 
with him, fearing that he should put their eyes out. 
It is said that frequently, this same deluded possess- 
or of a long nose might have been seen going along 
the street, guiding his nose with his hand, to keep it 
from breaking the shop windows. 

A young man had a strong imagination that he 
was dead, and earnestly begged his friends to bury 
him. They consented, by the advice of the physician. 
He was laid on a bier, and carried on the shouklers 
of men to the church, when some pleasant fellow, up 
to the b , met the pr ion, and inquired who 
it was; they answered. And avery good job it is,” 
said one cf them, “for the world is well rid of a very 
bad character, which the gallows must have had in 
in due course.” The young man now lying dead, 
hearing this, popped his bead up, and said they 
ought to be ashamed of themselves in thus traducing 
his fair fame, <1 if he were alive he would thrash 

















them for their insolence. But they continued to at- 
ter the most disgraceful language. His excited tem- 
per could no longer bear it; up Le jumps, they run, 


He was put to bed; the vivlent exertion he had gone 
through promoted perspiration, and he got well. 

















Che World in Mliniature. 


THE SWALLOWS. 
Fly, swallows, now September 
Has yellowed every leaf; 
Fly, swallows, for rich autumn 
Is piling sheaf on sheaf, 
Fly faster, faster, swallows, 
To deserts broad and free, 
For Africa the golden 
Stretches her hands for thee, 


False friends, ye leave us, eager 
For homes less fair than ours; 
Like Love and Hope, you leave us 

In winter's bitter hours, 
Go, then, for when the rainbow 
Proclaims spring's gentle reign, 
With flowers and early roses, 
You will return again. 





Mr. Howe, a British official, is very severe on Can- 
ada. He describes her as sparsely populated, a 
“overlapped” by the great republic, as “at the 
mercy of the chapter of accidents,” as “ frozen up for 
five months of the year,” and as deficient in political 























wisdom. He points to the Canadians’ violent and 
never-ending feuds, and to the burning of the parlia- 
ment house at Montreal; and then he asks whether 
such politicians are to be made the almost absolute 
rulers over the maritime provinces of British Ameri 

ca, which are not chargeable with such excesses? 


The Portland Press tells a story of an Irish woman 
who applied to the relief committee a few days since 
to be supplied with rations, stating that she had nine 
in her family, and no husband. A member of the 
committee took her name and residence, and subse 
quently called at her house, where, to his great as 
tonishment, he discovered that she had told the 
truth; but her family consisted of nine stalwart men, 
who were boarders! 


A young and respectable woman from the West 
visited New York lately in quest of employment 
when a gentlemanly-looking rascal met her in the 
street, and offered her “a desirable situation.” H: 
took her to a hotel, where he failed even with threat 
to accomplish his purpose, then took from her her 
shawl ‘in pay for his services,” and notified the 
police that such and such a woman would apply for 
lodgings, and to arrest her. She did apply, told he: 
story, and when Mr, Gentleman came round, he wa> 
relieved of the shawl and allowed to leave; while th 
girl was protected, and offered an opportunity to ear 
an honest living. 


Some days since the telegraph reported a sister 0: 
Honorable John Morrissey as starving In Chicago 
The Honorable John immediately caused inquiries 
be made, found that it was indeed a sister whom he 
he had not seen fur seventeen years, and caused t 
be advanced to her the sum of $250 through banker: 
in that city. Probably she will not starve any more 


The Duke of Hamilton has broken up his mode 
farm in Scotland, and the stock is advertised for sale 
by auction. The Hamilton herd of Ayrshire catt! 
has long been famous for the purity of its blood an: 
the excellence of its qualities; and the duke’s Clydes 
dale horses have detied competition wherever the) 
have been shown. 


The plans for the new Portland custom-house an 
post-office buildings have been accepted. The forme 
will be built of granite, and cover the entire squar 
between Commercial, Pearl, Fore and Custom-houm 
streets, and the latter of white marble with Corin- 
thian col and pil , and will front on Middl. 
street, 

An educated Virginia farmer says that after hSviny 
had a large experience with white laborers, bot! 
foreign and native, he has come to the conclusio 
that the world cannot produce a more skillful an 
efficient farm laborer than a well trained Virgin! 
negro who is willing to work. 

In St. Louis, the other day, the minister who wa 
marrying a couple had reached “ Does any one forbi 
these banns?” when a buxom dame stepped forwar:. 
and laid claim tothe man portion of the marryin, 
couple as hers by priority of possession. When aske 
for proof of the priority, she held up a baby severe 
months old. The marriage didn’t proceed. 

A writer says that it is a sure test of love, when 
woman tells a man who is smoking in her presenc 
that she “adores tobacco smoke.” Leta man a! 
tempt to blow acloud in the company of a woma 
who don’t care a fig for him, and then let him Joo; 
in her countenance for approbation, If he don’t fin 
considerable of what Byron calls “silent thunder, 
then he will prove a very lucky man, and the lad 
will be of more than angel. 

John Hopkins, the richest man in Baltimore, offer 
to give his suburban seat of six hundred acres to tl 
city for a public park, and W. W. Corcoran, th 
Washington banker, has made a proposition to giv 
Ahe government his estate, lying two miles from tt 
city, fur a presidential park. In the latter case, it 
thought probable that a site in the northwester 
part of Washington will be selected, as better adapt: 
to landscape gardening. 





An exchange congratulates those persons whol 
tend to cross the Atlantic for the purpose of visitin 
the Great Exhibition at Paris next year, that ever 
preparation is being mate to insure their comfur 
The prefect of the Seine, aware of the fact th 
crowds are liable to develop epidemics, has boug 
four hundred acres of land near Paris for the acco 
modation of foreigners’ bodies in the event of the r 





appearance of the cholera. 


















































































I attempted to say “How can you?” But—well, 
erhaps you’ve heard a rooster say that, and if so, 
yu know how I succeeded. 

“Well, I must hear you crow once more, and then 
shall be obliged to leave you, for Mrs. Terwilliger 
ill be out here soon, and put you in the hen-coop,” 
1e said, while a fiendish smile played upon her face. 
Now take a long breath—expand your chest. That’s 
ght. One, two, three, crow /” 

* Cockadoodledoo!” 

* Wasn’t thata stunner?” thought 1; but just then 
felt some one shake my wing. I flapped them both 
ud crowéd again with all my might, throwing my 
ead back, and opening my bill to its widest extent. 
Jonas Terwilliger !”” I opened my eyes. 
“Bully!” a childish voice cried. 

“ The deuce!” said I, rubbing my eyes, and look- 
ig around upon my family, from my perch on the 
able. 

* Are you awake now?” asked my wife. 

“Awake? Ah, then I’ve been dreaming, have 
9” 

“ Yes, I should think you had. You’ve been perch- 
lupon the table, trying to crow, you old fool, with 
jur whole family laughing at you. You knew bet- 
‘r than to try to crow while you were awake, and 
was near.” 

“Flap your wings again, papa,” said my youngest. 
** Get down from that table,” cried my wife, ‘and 
hen you want to play rooster again, go into the 
en-house.” 

I did get down immediately, and throwing off the 
vercoat, the cape of which had furnished wings for 
e, I left the room. I’ve felt rather cresttallen since, 
id have found it very difficult to preserve the dig- 
ity of the “ head of the family ” at home; and when 
attempt to punish my son Bob, he always runs 
way, and getting upon the table, flaps his arms, and 
ows. It is unnecessary to say that I never stay to 
sar him crow twice. 

The moral of the tale is easily to be seen. Young 
ian, if you are courting some pretty Betsey Jane, 
iink of my story, and beware. Furthermore, be- 
are of widows! 








STRANGE HALLUCINATIONS. 
Tulpin mentions a painter who believed that all 
e bones of his body were so soft and flexible they 
ight easily be crushed together, or folded within one 
vother, like pieces of pliable wax. A Lusitanian 
»ctor had a patient who insisted that he was per- 
etually frozen, and would sit before a great fire 
en in dog-days. The doctor made him a dress 
¢ rough sheep-skins, saturated with aqua vite, 
1d set him on fire. He then said he was quite 
arm, rather too much so, and was cured. 
Galen and Avicenra make mention of people who 
ive fancied themselves earthen pots, and therefore 
we carefully avoidedbeing touched, for fear they 
.ould be broken. Then there is the case of the in- 
ne watchmaker mentioned by Pinel, who insisted 
» had been guillotined, and another head had af- 
rward, by mistake, been put on his shoulders, in- 
ead of hisown. “ Look at these teeth,” he would 
y; “mine were extremely handsome—these are 
cayed. My mouth was sound and healthy—this is 
ul. How different is the hair from that of my own 
‘ ead. ” 
Mr. Haslam, in his work on insanity, mentions a 
ise of one who insisted he had no mouth, and when 
mmpelled by force to swallow, declared a wound had 
een made in his throat, through which the food had 
. een introduced. Benvenuto Cellini, the celebrated 
lorentine artist, in his life, says that the governor 
‘the castle in which the former was confined, had a 
sriodical disorder of this sort; every year he had 
me different whim. One time he conceived him- 
-elf changed into a pitcher of oil; at another he 
nought himself a frog, and began to leap as such; 
nother time again, he imagined he was dead, and it 
as fuund necessary to humor his conceit by making 
.show of burying him. At length he thought him- 
elf a bat, and when he went to take a walk he some- 
imes made just such a noise as bats do; he likewise 
used gestures with his hands and body, as if he were 
soing to fly. 
Noses have been known to be particularly trouble- 
»me to hypochondriacs. One man fancied his nose 
as of a ludicrous length, and consequently kept 
acking off as his friends approached to hold a parley 
ith him, fearing that he should put their eyes out. 
.t is said that frequently, this same deluded possess- 
or of a long nose might have been seen going along 
he street, guiding his nose with his hand, to keep it 
rom breaking the shop windows. 
A young man had a strong imagination that he 
was dead, and earnestly begged his friends to bury 
iim. They consented, by the advice of the physician. 
Te was laid on a bier, and carried on the shouklers 
f men to the church, when some pleasant fellow, up 
o the business, met the procession, and inquired who 
t was; they answered. And a very good job it is,” 
iid one of them, “ for the world is well rid of a very 
vad character, which the gallows must have had in 
1 due course.” The young man now lying dead, 
earing this, popped his head up, and said they 
vught to be ashamed of themselves in thus traducing 
is fair fame, and if he were alive he would thrash 
nem for their insolence. But they continued to ut- 
er the most disgraceful language. His excited tem- 
er could no longer bear it; up he jumps, they run, 
eafter them, until he fell down quite exhausted. 
ie was put to bed; the violent exertion he had gone 
rough promoted perspiration, and he got well. 
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Che World in Miniature. 


THE SWALLOWS. 
Fly, swallows, now September 
Has yellowed every leaf; 
Fly, swallows, for rich autumn 
Is piling sheaf on sheaf. 
Fly faster, faster, swallows, 
To deserts broad and free, 
For Africa the golden 
Stretches her hands for thee. 


False friends, ye leave us, eager 
For homes less fair than ours; 
Like Love and Hope, you leave us 

In winter's bitter hours. 
Go, then, for when the rainbow 
Proclaims spring's gentle reign, 
With flowers and early roses, 
You will return again. 


Mr. Howe, a British official, is very severe on Can- 
ada. He describes her as sparsely populated, ag 
“overlapped” by the great republic, as “at the 
mercy of the chapter of accidents,” as “ frozen up for 
five months of the year,” and as deficient in political 
wisdom. He points to the Canadians’ violent and 
never-ending feuds, and to the burning of the parlia- 
ment house at Montreal; and then he asks whether 
such politicians are to be made the almost absolute 
rulers over the maritime provinces of British Ameri- 
ca, which are not chargeable with such excesses? 


The Portland Press tells a story of an Irish woman 
who applied to the relief committee a few days since 
to be supplied with rations, stating that she had nine 
in her fumily, and no husband. A member of the 
committee took her name and residence, and subse- 
quently called at her house, where, to his great as- 
tonishment, he discovered that she had told the 
truth; but her family consisted of nine stalwart men, 
who were boarders! 


A young and respectable woman from the West, 
visited New York lately in quest of employment, 
when a gentlemanly-looking rascal met her in the 
street, and offered her ‘a desirable situation.” He 
took her to a hotel, where he failed even with threats 
to accomplish his purpose, then took from her her 
shawl “in pay for his services,” and notified the 
police that such and such a woman would apply for 
lodgings, and to arrest her. She did apply, told her 
story, and when Mr. Gentleman came round, he was 
relieved of the shawl and allowed to leave; while the 
girl was protected, and offered an opportunity to earn 
an honest living. 


Some days since the telegraph reported a sister of 
Honorable John Morrissey as starving in Chicago. 
The Honorable John immediately caused inquiries to 
be made, found that it was indeed a sister whom he 
he had not seen for seventeen years, and caused to 
be advanced to her the sum of $250 through bankers 
in that city. Probably she will not starve any more. 


The Duke of Hamilton has broken up his model 
farm in Scotland, and the stock is advertised for sale 
by auction. The Hamilton herd of Ayrshire cattle 
has long been famous for the purity of its blood and 
the excellence of its qualities; and the duke’s Clydes- 
dale horses have detied competition wherever they 
have been shown. 


The plans for the new Portland custom-house and 
post-office buildings have been accepted. The former 
will be built of granite, and cover the entire square 
between Commercial, Pearl, Fore and Custom-house 
streets, and the latter of white marble with Corin- 
thian columns and pilasters, and will front on Middle 
street. 


An educated Virginia farmer says that after having 
lad a large experience with white laborers, both 
foreign and native, he has come to the conclusion 
that the world cannot produce a more skillful and 
efficient farm laborer than a well trained Virginia 
negro who is willing to work. 

In St. Louis, the other day, the minister who was 
marrying a couple had reached “ Does any one forbid 
these banns?” when a buxom dame stepped forward 
and laid claim to the man portion of the marrying 
couple as hers by priority of possession. When asked 
for proof of the priority, she held up a baby several 
months old. The marriage didn’t proceed. 

A writer says that it is a sure test of love, when a 
woman tells a man who is smoking in her presence 
that she “adores tobacco smoke.” Let aman at- 
tempt to blow acloud in the company of a woman 
who don’t care a fig for him, and then let him look 
in her countenance for approbation. If he don’t find 
considerable of what Byron calls “silent thunder,” 
then he will prove a very lucky man, and the lady 
will be of more than angel. 

John Hopkins, the richest man in Baltimore, offers 
to give his suburban seat of six hundred acres to the 
city for a public park, and W. W. Corcoran, the 
Washington banker, has made a proposition to give 
the government his estate, lying two miles from the 
city, for a presidential park. In the latter case, it is 
thought probable that a site in the northwestern 
part of Washington will be selected, as better adapted 
to landscape gardening. 

An exchange congratulates those persons who in- 
tend to cross the Atlantic for the purpose of visiting 
the Great Exhibition at Paris next year, that every 
preparation is being made to insure their comfort. 
The prefect of the Seine, aware of the fact that 
crowds are liable to develop epidemics, has bought 
four hundred acres of land near Paris for the accom- 

modation of fureigners’ bodies in the event of the re- 


Bach in Bittle, 


The gentleman of leisure, who was compiling a list 
of new magazines, has given up in despair. 

On the Common a soldiers’ monument is to be 
erected at an expense of $100,000. 

Prussia offers to protect the Pope, and give him a 
home. 

Semmes’s paper, in Mobile, like the pirate Alaba- 
ma, has gone under. 

Several gold speculators in New York have been 
ruined. 

San Francisco is to erect a monument to the mem- 
ory of California soldiers. 

In England a movement is on foot to allow athletic 
sports on Sunday. Clergymen favor the plan. 

Cambridge has protested against girl-whipping 
teachers. 

The warmest Republicans condemn the talk of 
impeaching the President. 

Max has abdicated the throne, and is on the look- 
out for some respectable business. 

The Chicago tunnel has been completed, and the 
event celebrated. 

Twenty millions of the public debt reduced in 
November. 

Postage between England and the United States is 
to be reduced to twelve cents. 

During the war the total rumber of deaths in our 
navy were 2272. 

A Mr. Tuft, of Virginia, has been found to be the 
long-lost heir of an English estate. 

People in Paris say Louis Napoleon has been dead 
a fortnight. 

A negro boy spotted white is the curiosity at West 
Point, Ohio. 

Surrogate Tucker has rejected the will of Madame 
Jumell on the grounds of insanity. 

Seth Kinman, a famous old Calitornia bear-hunter, 
has been appointed Indian agent for Idaho. 

Louis Napoleon has bought the racer Rustic from 
the Duke of Beaufort tor $10,000. 

There are in Chicago seven. counts, two marquises, 
and a baker’s dozen of barons who deal in beer. 

Silk manutactories are being established in Cali- 
fornia. 

A young “ blood” in a crack London regi 
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The florist, 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.1 
Preserving Geraniums. 

The following plan for the preservation of gerani- 
ums during winter will be found to answer very well: 
Take the plants to be preserved out of their pots, 
trim off the leaves and outer branches, and then take 
off all the soil from the rovts, tie them up in bunches, 
and hang them roots upwards in adry, dark cup- 
board, loft, or cellar, where no frost can touch them. 
In the spring bring them out, and (having well 
cleansed your pots inside and out) re-pot them in 
some good compost. 


Aristolochia. 

The Aristolochias are mostly climbing plants, re- 
quiring the heat ofa stove; but A. Sipho, A. tomen- 
tosa, and A. Arkansa, natives of North America, are 
hardy enough to endure the open air without the 
slightest protection. They are all remarkable fur the 
very singular shape of their flowers, and their disa- 
greeable smell. They should be grown in sandy 
loam and peat; and they are propagated by cuttings. 





Anomatheca. 

Cape bulbs, with red flowers, and rather curious 
capsules, which have the appearance of being frosted. 
Tue bulbs should be planted in April, when they 
will produce flowers in June, and continue flowering 
till September. They should be taken up in Novem- 
ber, and kept in a dry place till the following April. 


The Custard Apple. 

Stove shrubs and low trees, natives of the East and 
West Indies. The hardy species are now formed 
into a separate genus, under the name of Asimina; 
and the species, A. triloba, which has very curious 
flowers, is frequently found in gardens and shrub- 
beries. 


Kidney Vetch. 

Dwarf plants with pretty flowers; generally used 
for rockwork ; which are quite hardy, and will grow 
in any common soil. 








lost a million of dollars recently in gambling. 

Judah P. Benjamin is writing for a London news- 
paper. 

A London paper calls Artemus Ward the clown of 
literature. 

It cost a rural young man just $1700 to have a shy 
at the tiger in New York one night lately. 

About one-third of those who die in Paris are 
buried at the public expense. 

The New York labor market is very much over- 
stocked. 

Two Kentuckians slaughtered each other on ac- 
count of a faithless wife. 

Lynched individuals in Texas are spoken of as 
having “‘ been sent up the branch.” 

A Louisiana paper announces that it will take oys; 
ters in subscription. 

Seventeen thousand breech-loaders have been pur- 
chased for Canadian volunteers. 

Honorable Choy Cum Chung is a Chinese school 
teacher in San Francisco. 

The hard feeling of any district in the South is ac- 
curately gauged by its amount of war losses. 

There isa project to build a railroad from Sacra- 
mento City to Benicia—54 1-2 miles. 

A consumptive gambler in Denver City has bet $50 
against a coffin that he will die before January. 

American residents in Paris are about to establish 
a new American club in that city. 

Brigham Young proposes to abdicate in favor of his 
son. 

A splendid plantation will be raffled for at the 
Louisiana Agricultural Fair. 

A large company of emigrants is organized in St. 
Louis for Venezuela. 

In Texas, where farmers own 20 000 head of cattle, 
Goshen butter is used upon their tables. 

Judge Sutherland, of New York, has decided that 
a jury must say whether a man is colored or not. 

A New Yorker lately purchased a yearling buck in 
Vermont for $1600. 

A New Orleans lecturer says that a submarine pas- 
sage connecting Europe and America can be made. 

Chicago having completed one tunnel is now re- 
solved on another. 





Marriages. 


In this city. bv Rev. Dr. Huntington, Mr. Horatio 
Hammond and Miss Ada Frances Hunt. 

By Rev. Dr. Dexter, Mr. Lewis Jones, ak KURU Va., 
and Miss Maria L. Ashby, of Mobile, Alaba 

By Rev. Mr Patterson, Mr. Howard Buriincame, of 
Roxbury, and Miss Mary E. Smith, of Jamaica Plain. 

At South Poston, by Rev. Dr. Miner, Mr. George H. 
Edwards and Miss Louise D. Lincoln. 





At Somerville, by Rev. Mr. Lowe, Mr. Nathan F. Tufts 
and Miss Fannie S. Lothrop 
At Lowell. by Rev. Dr Blanchard, Mr John M. Go- 


down, of Fort Wayne, Ind., and Miss Fannie Fairbank. 


Deaths. 


Tn this citv, Mrs Sarah. LS Prescott, 70; 
Townsend, 46: Mr. D Tileston, 43; Mr. Ryron 
Kimball, 48: Mrs. Sallv Viale i6: Mr. Silas Sweet, 65; 
Mrs. Elizabeth C Tolman, 57; at South Boston, Mr. Wil- 
liam C. Gorton, 33. 

atc harlestown. Miss Luev C. Stevens, 26; Miss Mary 
E. Rice, 19: Mrs. Elizabeth Kim all 37. 

Atc helse a, Mrs. Julia T. Clark, 

At Dorchester, Miss Mary Lonise 

At Lynn, Mr. Isaiah Hacker, 67. 

At Framingham. Miss Charlotte Louise Esty, 26. 














Dr William E. 














*reeman, 18. 








appearance of the cholera. 


At Lepperell, Mr. Lemuel C. Clark, of Boston, 41. 








TEN CENT NOVELETTES. 


We are publishing an attractive work under the above 
general title. A new story is issued each month,uniform 
in style, and comprising the following titles: 

No. 1.-THE GOLDEN EAGLE: or, The Priva- 
teer of 19776. By SYLVANuS CoBB, JR. 
No. 2.—THE WHITE b agttrrd or, The Maid of 

Louisiana. By Dr. J. H. Rosinson. 

No. 3.—THE BRAVO’'S SEC RET: or, The Spy of 

the Ten. By Sy_vanus Coss, J 
No. 4.-THE YANKEE CHAMPION: or, The 

Tory and his League. By SyLvanus Coss, 

No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND: oe The Mahratta 

Prophecy. By Mrs. M. A. DENISO 
No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE: or, The Sign of the 

Mystic Tie. By Masor BEN: PERLEY PoORE. 
~*~ @.—THE BORDER LEAGUE: or, bd o Came 

he Cabin and the Wilderness. By M 

Gaeere 
No. 8.—THE DUKE’S PRIZE. A Story nf Art and 

Heartin Florence. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY 
No. 9.—THE WOOD WITCH: or, The "Double 

Plot. By SyLtvanus Coss, JR. 
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liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 

original engravings, and forming the cheapest books th 

price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 

works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
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COVER MY GRAVE, BRIGHT LEAVES! 


BY LUCILLE HOWARD. 


Carmine and emerald, mottled and golden! 
Beautiful maple leaves, why do ye fleet ? 

Why do ye tremble as blood stains splash o'er ye, 
Noiselessly dropping ‘neath hurrying feet ? 


Do ye not hear the low winds complaining 

That the soft mellow tints of your spring-life have fled? 
And the last robin's song, did ye not feel its sadness, 

As she faithfully sang till your freshness was dead ? 


She knew not such beauty would hide your decaying; 
Sne knew not such brilliance your heart-strings would 
tear ;— 
Ah! how could she tell that her golden-hued plumage 
By you would be rivalied to hide your despair ? 


Will the autumnal splendor of magical changes 
Quicken my sight ere it dims for this world ? 

Will triumphal notes of the song-birds’ last greeting 
Give proof of eternity’s summer unfurled ? 


Carmine and emerald, russet and golden! 
Soon will your music cease ‘neath Winter's breath! 
Tremble and droop—the blood stains are on you; 
Come when I ‘m dying—I ‘ll love you in death! 


O bright autumn leaves!—need I whisper to tell you ?— 
Rustle crimson and gold on my grave when I *m dead; 

Flutter close to my feet till the pure snows of winter 
Have melted the willow buds over my head. 
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THE LITTLE CONVALESCENT. 


BY BARBARA BROOME, 


CuADDY sat in the sun, and rocked and hummed 
softly, all alone by herself. It seemed to her the 
birds nodded to her as much as to say, “ How do you 
ado? So glad to see you again.” And the trees 
rustled their pretty new leaves, all in a flutter at her 
coming. 

Chaddy (her name was Charlotte, you understand,) 
streiched vut her little thin white hands, and tanned 
them gently to and tro in the soft, warm air, and 
sniffed up the smell of the roses twining round the 
porch behind her. : 

“ How nice it is to be getting well!” thought she. 
Then she rocked « little more (she was out on the 
front grass-plat), and tried to catch a fist full of sun- 
shine, and sniffed the roses an awiul lots; and then | 
she thought, “I guess L’ll take a little walk, if 
aunty’ll let me.” 

So she got up very slowly and carefully from her 
chair, and walked round the corner of the house. 

* Auntie,” said she, in a little taint voice, all quaky 
and shaky, “can’t Igo just down by the river, and 
see the ships?” 

** Dear, dear! I don’t know,” answered a pleasant 
little woman, who was skimming milk at a long 
table, with an enormous clam-shell. We’re precious 
smart, seems to me, fur the first time out.” 

“Tt aint but a step, and it’s so long since I’ve been 
down there.” 

Well,” said the little woman, who by this time 
had come to the window, with her clam-shell in her 
hand, ‘1 don’t suppose it’ll do you any harm; only 
be sure, dear, you keep your mwuiller tight round 
your neck, and don’t flap the cape Of your coat on 
one side, or you’ ll take cold.” 

As she spoke, she straightened Chaddy’s wraps, 
that had got a little askew, and kissed her halt-a- 
dozen times. ’ 

“ Wait a bit, me darlint,” cried a rich brogue, from 
an inner room. 

*O Biddy, it aint a Jim Crow, is it?” 

“No, ye little jewel, so it aint. It's a Miss Jim 
Crow,” answered Biddy, who maue ber appearance 
through an open door, and who was sq uare-faced 
and square-shouldered, and «idn’t walk, but wad- 
dled; tor her teet spread out like a duck’s. 

“A Mirs Jim Crow?” said Chaddy, in delighted 
amazement, as Biddy held up her handiwork. “ How 
did you ever make it?” ‘ 

“It popped into me brain the night before, and 
thin I went ter slape and dhramed on it, and there’s 
for ye.” 

‘*O Biddy, she’s sweet!”’ cried Chaddy. 
eat ber up quite yet. I'll keep her a little while to 
look at. Dll make believe she’s my youngest, and 
take her down to the river with me. Would you?” 

“Ye can do as ye plaze with your own, shure.” 

Chaddy went off with her gingerbread doll (which 
was not to be despised, 1 can tell you,) in her arms. 

Biddy’s great talent in the fancy gingerbread line 
had not blossomed till lately. But now her Jim 

Crows, which were most natural and lifelike, even to 
size, had become Chaddy’s daily delight. 

It took Chaddy a long time to get over the gap in 
the stone wall; her feet were somehow so clumsy 
and heavy. White Face and White Face’s little 
bossie calf came up to look at her, she was such a 
stranger. She pulled some grass, aud bossie ate it 
out of her hand, and looked wistfully at Miss Jim 
Crow, the cunning creature! but Chaddy ‘put her 
doll behind her, and walked away backwards. 

** No, no,” said she, ‘* you can’t have her. She’s for 
sick folks that are getting well.” 


“YT shan’t 
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| hard nor looked so shiny before. She looked up at 
the blue sky, that was bluer than bluest. 

“There aint a thing,” said Chaddy, “but’s a 
laughing tight as ever it can put in.” 

* Caw, caw, caw!” screamed an ugly-voiced crow, 
somewhere near. 

Chaddy saw him flapping his wings, on the dead 
branch of an old apple-tree. She went towards the 
tree, in her unsteady, tottering way. There was a 
man standing there; his coat was laid down on the 
grass beside him, and his boots and hat lay on top 


OUR UNION, 


to the chill, and came here to take care of her. 
was Mary’s home.” 

“And Vl promise, now, to be a father to her,” said 
her Uncle Dick. 

What should Chaddy do, just then, but open her | 
eyes, and say to him: 

“ Are we guing to get well together?” 


This 





Uncle Dick did give up his bad ways, and friends 
flocked round him, and he never had cause to com- | 
plain of hard luck, forever afterwards. While Chad- | 





of his coat. Such a very miserable, haggard-looking | 
man Chaddy had never seen. The bank ran down | 
very steep into the water, where he was standing, | 
with his arms folded. 

Chacidy’s ‘first thought, when she caught sight of 
him, was to run away; but she couldn’t ruh very 
well, and after a second look, she kept on, till she 
got close to him. 

* Are you sick? You look so,” said she. 

She had meant to say it very bold; but she couldn’t 
manage her voice much better than her legs, and 
her poor little voice cracked and almost split in two, 
in spite of her. 

The man turned with a start. He looked curious- 
ly at the odd little figure so muffled and bundled up, 
the peaked face, thin and white as wax, the uncer- 
tain way she balanced herself, as she stood beside 
him. 

“ What you doing here?” said he, as if he wanted 
to be angry, but couldn’t find it in his heart to really 
be so, with the ghost of a baby that was so shaky on 
its two little pegs. 

“Vm getting well,” answered Chaddy, contiden- 
tially. ‘ What you doing?” 

“I’m going to get well.” 

“Then you’re sick now?” asked Chaddy. 

* Dead sick,” said the man, with a nod. 

“But it wont be nice getting well all alone,” re- 
marked Chaddy, wisely. ‘Haven’t you got an 
auntie to kiss you, and a Biddy to make you Jim 
Crows?” 

The man shook his head. 

“ You can’t get well in a minute, either, can you?” 


“You'll see, if you stay much Jonger,” said the 
man, standing just on the edge of the steep bank. 
“Don’t you guess those fishes down there are | 
hungry?” 

“1 don’t know. I might give them a teenty-tonty 
piece of Miss Jim Crow,” said Chaddy, but with 
great hesitation. 

* Stand out the way!” growled the man. “I aint 
going to put it off any longer.” 

He made a rush, and Chaddy—you know how weak 
she was—toppled over and rolled down the bank, and 
so they both went into the water at the same time. 
Chaddy came up once and went down again, then 
the man’s head appeared and did not go down, and 
when Chaldy came up the second time, he caught 
her, aud swam with her to the shore. He wrapped 
her up in the coat he had lain under the tree. 

“She aint dead, yet,” said he, rubbing her hands 
briskly, ‘‘ but she’s mighty nigh it.” 

He started and ran through the field, with her in 
his arms, not stopping for his hat or his boots. 

“If it hadn’t been for her,” said be, looking down 
at Chaddy’s wet, cold face and still shut eyes, “ my i 
troubles would have beey all over by this time. Um | 
afraid I'll not have heart tor the job, now. 1 don’t 
see what sent her in between.” 

Such a quick, sharp rap, or rather pound, came 
at the back door, that Biddy squealed, and in the 
same breath, screamed: 

“*T’ll never dare, miss, to face what’s on the other 
side.” 

Before the words were out of her mouth, the door 
was pushed open, and a man in his stocking-teet, | 
bare-headed and dripping wet, rushed in. 

Aunt Sophy, with a great gry, sprang forward to 
meet him. Biddy stood aghast. Was that dripping 
bundle he carried in his arms her “ darliut Chaddy ?” 

“ See to her at once,” said the man, “if you want | 
her to live.” | 

“Dick, Brother Dick!” cried Aunt Sophy, laugh- 
ing and sobbing together. ‘‘ How did it happen? | 
How did you get here? Where have you been so | 
many years?” | 

“Can you be my Sister Soph?” said the man. | 
“There can’t be any such good luck tor me. I wasn’t 
but fifteen when I ran away from home, and ever 
since I’ve had a hard row to hoe, I can tell you.” 

All this time the two were taking off Chaddy’s wet 
clothes, before the tire. 

“Tell me,” asked she, “how you saved ber.” 

“* Don’t ask me,” was the answer, spoken very low. 
“It was she that saved me. I should have been out 
of the world by this time, if it hadn’t been for her.” 

Aunt Sophy looked up, without understand: ig it, 
yet. 

“You see I didn’t think it was so wicked, and the | 
river was so handy, and the world had used me so | 
hard!” 

“Richard!” cried his sister, in horror, “‘ you were 
never going to drown yourself? O,1 cannot believe | 
it 

“*I couldn’t see what sent her,” said he. “It’s | 
plain enough, now. It’s one more chance given to 
me to do better. If I give up my old bad ways, I | 
guess the world’ll use me well enough, after all.” 

‘| have prayed fur you so often, Dick!” said Aunt 
Sophy. 

It was a long time befure Chaddy came to con- 
sciousness. | 

“ft thought she looked like Mary,” said Dick,.as | 
they worked over her. | 





| 








Chaddy thought the river had never danced so 


‘* She is your Sister Mary’s orphan. Mary and her | 

















- business consisted in selling that delicivus bivalve, | 


| in the empire on the Saturday evening at twelve 
| and congratulations. 


| pitals are full by Tuesday or Wednesday. 


dy’s shaky footsteps grew stealier, Uncle Dick | 
learned to walk upright in the path of honor and 
duty; while little Chaddy’s feeble voice grew firmer, 
Uncle Dick found himself stronger and stronger 
against temptation. 

One day, Chaddy sat in front of the porch, in the 
sun, again. The roses were gone, but the yellow 
honeysuckles were there still, and the birds sang, 
and the trees whispered, and the sky was beautifully 
blue, and her Uncle Dick came smiling down the 
road. 

“What makes you so happy, my little angel?” 
asked he. 

“Ah Uncle Dick,” she replied, putting her arms 
tight round his neck,.as he bent over her, “don’t 
you think it pays to be sick? It makes everything 
sv much nicer afterwards.” 





A MODERN FRENCH OPHELIA. 

A gentleman lately returning to Paris from St. 
Cloud, says a correspondent of the Philadelphia “ Dis- 
patch,” was crossing, about midnight, the bridge of 
Grenelle, when a man accosted him. The robber (for 
such he proved to be) was of a most ferocious aspect, 
with long hair, and a tierce, shaggy beard and hag- 
gard eyes. The First Murderer in the play never 
presented a more terrifying appearance. Presenting 
a pistol at the head of the unlucky wayfarer, he de- 
manded, ‘money or your life.’’ 

The gentleman replied that he had been on a 
pleasure party, and that not a centime remained in 
his purse. 

“TI do not wish to search you,” said the confiding 
bandit. ‘‘Swear to me, by the suul of your grand- 
father, to do that which I direct you to do!” 

The dark river uttered its ghastly mutterings be- 
neath, and the night wind stirred the long beard and 
raven locks of the wild-eyed robber. The gay Paris- 
ian began to feel quite uneasy, and to escape the 
awkward predicament, took the required oath. 

“To-morrow,” returned the other, ‘you will re- 
turn here with a fishing line, attach to the end five 
hundred francs in gold, and lower it from this side of 
the bridge to the water beneath. I wili be there to 
receive the sum. Fail not!’ Now go!” 

The affeighted monsieur did not await a second bid- 
ding. Encountering a few squares further on a ser- 
geant de ville, he related to him his singular adventure. 
The policeman immediately gave chase in the direc- 
tion indicated, and overtaking the offender, threw 
himself upon him. But the pistol was found to be 
nothing more than a well-used brier wood pipe. In 
the scuffle of pinioning this formidable bandit, the 
black beard fell to the ground, and the face of a 
damsel of rare beauty was displayed. 

Alas! she was mad. She discoursed wildly of faith- 
less lovers, of moonlight meetings, of dark rivers and 
broken hearts. She was conveyed with all tender- 
ness to the post of police, and an inquiry instituted. 

She proved to be Julia D., aged twenty-five years, 
resident at La Chapelle, and known by the subli- 
mated title of the ‘* Beautiful Oysterwoman.” Her 


and her madness was the result of disappointed 
atlection. 


CONFESSION IN RUSSIA. 

At Easter there is absolution given to the Greek 
Church people. Six weeks of common fasting have 
been previously observed, and a week of uncommon, 
almost absolute, starvation precedes Easter Sunday. 
During that week confession is made, and absolution, | 
in some sense, given in a very wholesale manner, by 
the priests who attend for the purpose. 

“Evan, where are you going?” said a friend of 
mine to bis servant-man, on one of these days of 
“ gavating ”"—that is confessing. 

“Tam going to confession. I'll be back in a quar- 
ter of an hour; the church is just at hand.” 

“ But I cannot let you go to-day; I want you.” 








“God help me, John the son of Thomas, but I | 
must go. This is the last day of gavating, and if I | 
don’t go, 1 shall have no certificate to get a clean 
passport. I will be back in a few minutes.” | 

“How can you manage to confess all your year’s | 
sins ina few minutes.” 

** Your honor, if I had only five kopecks, the pope | 
woukl keep me a long time; but I have a rouble, 


; and that will get me through in tive minutes. I | 


| 
kuow how to do.” | 


Off the fellow went, and returned in half an hour | 


| with all his spiritual accounts squared. On the Sun- | 


day after this week of confession, ail Russia is cleaned 
and purged of twelve months’ sins. A dramatic ex- 
hibition of the Resurrection is given in every church 


o'clock precisely. On Easter Sunday there are kisses 
Eygs are handed about from 


hand to hand; feasting is at its height; and the hos- | 


woe + 


Good temper, like a sunny day, sheds a brightness | 
over everything. 


WINTER YARNS. 

A correspondent, writing from Cairo, gives us a 
few reasonable yarns, which the reader is expected 
to believe. He says: During these low water times, 
the river fulks have but little to do else than sample 
fluids and solids, whittle, smoke and spin yarns. 
About a dozen of well-known river captains, pilots, 
etc., congregated vother day, whet one led off with 
saying: 

“Captain Mac, thundering cool morning.” 

“Cool,” says Mac, ** don’t begin tobe. Why, boys, 
I’ve seen the weather so cool up the Missouri, that 
when Iand Bob Graham got in a skiff to cross the 
river, a norther swept down stream, and the water 
began to chill. ‘Pull,’ says I, ‘Bob, stick in your 
paddle, it’s going to freeze.’ 

“«**'Ris freezing Bob.’ 

** Pall,’ says 1; and the ice began to get thick as 
window glass, afore we got ten yards out in the river. 
‘Pull,’ says I, ‘Bob;’ but Lord a massy, boys, afore 
we got ten rods further, the ice was thick as a beef- 
steak, and though Bob and 1 kept a breaking up the 
ice, and pushing the boat, it got so ahead of us that 
we dropped the skiff; she was froze in; we got out 
on the ice, and run like blazes, to get ashore before we 
JSroze to death.” ‘ 

‘Not so very cold, that warn’t, nuther,” says a 
weather-beaten pilot; ‘now, there’s Jimmy Galfil- 
lian and I once were driving a flock of sheep across a 
prairie, near the Illinois river; about the time we 
got half way across the prairie, one of them north 
winds swept down upon us, the sheep huddled to- 
gether, we found we were about to freeze, so we 
takes to our feet and runs about two miles to a woods, 
where we started a fire and laid up for thenight, It 
was awful cool—a feller would roast on one side to 
the fire and freeze on t’other, Well, sirs, next 
morning we goes out to the sheep; they were all 
huddled up together; we commenced starting ’em 
up, none of ’em would move, and by thunder and 
Goliah, we found ’em all dead—/roze fast together all 
in a lump!” 

“That sheep story,” said a well-known “ river- 
man,” who, with a dirk-knife, was giving the finish- 
ing touches toa white pine dolphin, “is some; it is 
cold on the prairie now and then; but I can tell you 
of acool snap | once knew in the dead of summer 
time, out here in Shelby, Kentucky.” 

“Cool snap in the dead of summer!” said several 
of the slightly incredulous. 

“Why, yes. you see we were out harvesting; the 
frogs were mighty thick around there, and it came 
on to treeze and blowso in ten minutes that the 
ground got as hard as ever you see it in the middle of 
winter. Well, the frogs were so suddenly took by the 
cold snap, that they were froze in the mud afore they 
could get their heads under, and we walked over an 
acre lot and kicked off the heads of more than ten 
thousand frogs frozen in that way!’ 

A bystander volunteered to treat the crowd—he did 
it—and sloped. 





A RUSTIC COURTSHIP. 


I hitcht my cheer up close to hern, shet my eyes, 
and trembously sed: ‘‘Sal, you’re the very gal I’ve 
been hankerin arter for alongtime. I love you all 
over—from the foot of your sole to the head of your 
crown, and I don’t keer who knows it; and if yousay 
80, we'll be jined in the holy bones of matrimony. 
E pluribus union, gloria Monday morning, siz temper 
tyrannis, non compus mentis, worl] without end,” 
sez I; and I felt as tho’ l'24 throwd like an ally- 
gater, I felt so relieved. With that she fetcht a 
skream, and after a while she sez, ‘‘ Peter!” “ What 
is it, Sally?” sez I. ‘‘ Yes,” says she, a hidin of her 
face. You may depend upon it I felt orful good. 
“Glory! glory!” sez I. “I must holler, Sal, or I'll 
burst open. Hovray, hooray! I can jump over a 
ten rale fence. Lean do anything a fellow could, 
would, or orter do.” With that I sorter sloshed my- 
self down by her and clinched the bargain with a 
kiss—talk about yer sugar—talk about yer melasses 
—talk about nite blooming serious—they warn’t no 
whar; you couldn’t have got me to come nigh ’em, 
they would have tasted sour arter that. O, broom- 
straws with sorghum lasses on ’em! ef Sal’s daddy 
hadn’t bawled out, “ it’s time for all honest fulks to 
be in bed,” I do believe I’d staid all nite. You’d orter 
seed me when I gat hum; I pulled dad out of bed 
and hugged him; I pulled mam out of bed and hug- 
ged her; I pulled Aunt Jane outer bed and hugged 
her; I pulled the nigger servant outer bed and hug- 
ged her. “Dad,” sez I,‘ Vim going for to git mar- 
ried.” “* Married!” bawled dad. “ Married!” squalled 
mam. “ Yes, git married,” sez I, ** married all over; 
jined in wedlock ; houked on fur worser or better for 
life and for death, to Sal; I am that very thing. 
Peter Sporum Esq.” With that | up an! told them 
from Alpher to Omegar. They were mighty pleased 
and mighty willin, and we (N. B., l mean Sal and 1) 
was spliced. 





The following powerful appeal was made in a court 
of justice by a learned head of the bar: “ Gentlemen 


| of the jury, do you think my client, who lives in a 
| pleasant valley where land is rich and the soil is 


tertile, would be guilty of stealing little «heins of cot- 
ton? I think not—I reckon not—I calculate not! 
And I guess, gentlemen of the jury, that you had 
better bring my client in noi guilty, for if you eonvict 


| him, he and his John will lick the whole of you!” 
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I. 
OPE ST. MARK, comin; 
from her father’s burial, 
up to the little room wh: 
had died, Strange han: 
been busy in making the 
ment tidy. Kindly hana 
; were, too, but they had 
the place an air of tor 
which added to its dese 
Hope, limp and nervel 
upon a homely couch w) 
had often lain during 
ness. Hereatter it wo 
become to her part of 
lating memory. Nowe 
butdimly.conscious of 
row, by reasou of inten 
riness. She knew the throbbing pain = he 
back again to-morrow, and shivered a litt e! 
of ita return. But that was all, Sbe won 
she had come to that room for a purpose, 4 
no effurt to arouse herself for the =, 
that purpose. Very qniet she was, as 6 <gi 
through the whole. The neighbors, who 
well she had loved bim, were Aisappointec 
able to report to each other scenes of aya 
anewer to the frequent inquiry, “ How does 
ite” They had always been @ little in and 
proud, quiet ways, and now, in the = oe 
grief, they were fain to confess that they 
toud her. 
aerate coming down to dinner, Ho 
one of thei asked, softly pushing open the d 
she lay. 
ae ae intention; but the 4 ne 
disturbed her nerveless languor, and — 
of her object in coming thither grew c _ 
tle after she arose, and, unlocking a des 
ther’s desk—she took therefrom & yo ol 
rected to, ‘My Daughter, Hope St. Mar 
as follows: 4 
«“ DEAR HorE,— For whom daily and nig! 
God bless and keep my darling. You - 
that I write to you, instead of —* 
lived so long in habits of reserve, that it 
for me to talk of things that move me, _ 
whom I love. It is the thought of your . 
darling, that bears heavily upon me—th 
with brooding care—that begets within m 
longing to go out into the world, and dot 
life over again for you. But that is not ; 
“ By yourself, Hope, I know you wou 
obtain a living—with weariness and bh: 
perhaps—bat with a brave and oe 
But, with your crippled and helpless brot 
am sure you will never abanion, I can 
way in which you can support yourself 
comfort. You know, Hope, with wher 
since the destructive fire by which I 
health and property, we bave narrow’ 
wants to fit them to our slender incom: 
that income dies with me. It was an 
‘me during life by my father’s will, whil 
his vast property was given to his step #0! 
Broc. The will was 4 most unjust one. 
believe, have been tortured from my ft 










falsehood. Be that as it may, Hortwn L 
y ater, we became | 

be property. Later, we & 
adeno Le Broce 


but there, | was the winner 
aud a dixappeinted man the day 
ther. He had never loved me befure. 
lieve, hated me ever wince. But Il bay 
anuuity from bim, regularly, in quar 


1 mart 


-_ sa Po . q&Z See ots 
aes > ee 











